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QUEEN KATHARINE DE VALOIS. 

The following, we have reason to know, is a 
follerand more accurate summary than has hitherto 
appeared of the paper read by the Dean of West- 
minster, on the 31st ultimo, at a meeting of the 
Seciety of Antiquaries, held at Burlington House, 
at which the Earl of Carnarvon presided. 

The paper read was upon the depositions of 
Katharine de Valois, the Queen of Henry V., the 
remains of the Queen having on that very day 
been placed in the chantry of Henry V., after 
many remarkable removals and vicissitudes. The 
Dean exhibited upon a screen the drawings made 
of the contents of a box in which, in 1778, the 
remains of Queen Katharine de Valois were laid, 
when placed in St. Nicholas’s Chapel, in the vault 
of the Villiers, beyond that of the Percies. This 
latter vault having been opened in December last, 
upon the occasion of the burial in the Abbey of 
the late Lord Henry Percy, the opportunity was 
taken, by the sanction of Her Majesty the Queen, 
to remove the royal remains to the chantry of 
Henry V., which stands on the site of the original 
“Reliquary” of the Abbey. Katharine de Valois, 
the Dean remarked—“ the Kate of the never-to-be- 
forgotten scene in Shakspeare’s Henry V.”—was 
on the day of her funeral conveyed by water to 
St. Katharine’s Church, of which, as Queen Consort, 
she was the patron; thence to St. Paul’s, where 


another service was held; and thence to the 
Abbey, and interred meanly in the Lady Chapel. 
In the time of her son Henry VI. it was proposed 
to move the body further down, and to erect a 
tomb more “honourably apparelled”; but it re- 
mained undisturbed until Henry VIT.’s Chapel was 
erected, when the old Lady Chapel was destroyed, 
and with it her tomb, and the bones were removed 
to the vacant place on the south side of her hus- 
band’s sepulchre. Various writers, ‘the Dean 
showed—Pepys and Fuller among them—testified 
to the fact that the bones were, from time to 
time, exhibited. Till the eighteenth century they 
were thus exposed, and the Westminster scholars 
of those days were stated to have misused the re- 
mains. Finally, to avoid this scandal, they were 
enclosed in a wooden chest and were placed under- 
neath the tomb of Sir George Villiers, beyond the 
Percies’ vault. There they rested until, as stated, 
the funeral of Lord Henry Percy, in December last, 
rendered it possible to obtain the restoration of 
the remains to a fitting depository. Upon the box 
was a leaden plate with this inscription :— 
Katharine de Valois, 
Queen to Henry V., 


deposited in this Chapel of 
St. Nicholas 
by Benjamin Fidoe, 
Clerk of the Works 
at Abbey, 


The box was only nailed together in a rough way, 
and, having fallen away, the bones were visible 
in a rade sheet of lead. The upper part of the 
body had been, previous to its last burial in 1778, 
much disturbed, and several portions of it were 
missing. In conclusion, the Dean described the 
spot in Henry V.’s chantry where the remains of the 
French princess and English queen, fittingly placed 
in a proper covering, are now re-entombed between 
the Plantagenets and the Tudors, and near to the 
memorials of her husband’s victories, by which he 
won her to be his bride, in the chapel which had 
been built under her own auspices. The new 
coffin bore, besides the old plate, a new plate, with 
the following inscription :— 

The former Chest, 

which for 99 years had decayed 
in the Villiers’ Vault in the Chapel of St. Nicholas, 
was Removed thence, 
and this new Chest including 
the Royal Remains 
was, with the sanction of Queen Victoria, 
Placed here 
in this Chauntry of King Henry V. 
by Thomas Wright, 
Clerk of the Works at West™ Abbey, 
in the Presence of 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., 
an of Westminster, 
A.D. 1878. 


coffin is placed, with the fragments of the 
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earlier chest, under the old altar slab of the 
chantry, with the following inscription :— 
Sub hic Tabula 
(Altari olim hujusce Sacelli) 
Diu prostrata, Igne confracta, 
Requiescunt tandem, 
Varias post vices, 
Ilic demum jussu Victoria Regina deposita, 
Ossa Catharine de Valois, 
Filiz Caroli Sexti, Franciw Regis, 
Uxoris Henrici Quinti, 
Matris Henrici Sexti, 
Aviz Henrici Septimi. 


Nata mccec, 
Coronata MccccxXI, 
Mortua 
Tn the course of the discussion the Dean repeatedly 
expressed his obligations to Mr. George Scharf, 
Mr. Doyne C. Bell, and also to Mr. Poole, the 
Master Mason, and Mr. Wright, the Clerk of the 
Works at Westminster Abbey ; and Mr. Doyne 
Bell added his testimony to that of the Dean in 
speaking of the reverential care which, on the 
occasions of such investigations, characterized all 
those concerned, down to the humblest workman. 
[See p. 140.} 


“GARETH AND LYNETTE.” 
(Continued from p. 42.) 
CHAPTER II.—THE COMBATS. 

The History of Prince Arthur makes the order 
of the four combats to be, first, that with the Black 
Knight of the Black Lands (night), then that with 
the Green Knight (dawn), then with the Red 
Knight (noon), and then with the Blue Knight 
(evening); but Tennyson, evidently misled by 
the modern custom of beginning day with the 
morning and ending it at night, has not only de- 
ranged this natural order, but has been led into 
the anomalies of a blue morning and a green even- 
ing. There cannot be a doubt that green is more 
naturally associated with youth, strength, and 
hardihood than with old age and decay. It is 
very true we speak sometimes of a “green old 
age”; but the phrase is meant for a paradox, other- 
wise it would have no force at all. So again the 
same misapprehension has driven the poet to make 
the blue star (or Blue Knight) the representative 
of morn’s young beam, whereas “the blue star of 
evening” is a household phrase. Instead, there- 
fore, of following the natural order of the old 
story, the black night, the green dayspring, the 
red noon, and the blue twilight, the poet begins 
with the Blue Knight, which he calls morning ; 
then takes the Red Knight, or noon ; thirdly, the 
Green Knight, which he makes “the green” 
evening star ; and, lastly, the Black Knight. Still 
stranger will this perversion appear when it is 
remembered that the story calls the Blue Knight 
an Indian or Eastern king, and not a Western 


knight, like the Green and Red. It is the Eastern 


sunrise, not the Western sunset. It may naturally 
be asked why the poet, having begun his day with 
morning instead of night, was obliged to reverse 
the green and the blue. As he took the liberty 
of changing the historic order, he might, if he 
chose, have made the Green Knight morning, and 
the Blue Knight evening. It was quite optional 
with him, and he made the change because he 
chose to do so. Plausible as this seems at first 
sight, it manifestly is not the case. Having made 
the first blunder, the poet was driven of necessity 
into the second. Green may glow into red or 
languish into blue, and blue may lead up to black; 
but Tennyson felt it would be an outrage against 
common propriety to separate the blue from the 
black and the green from the red. It was abso- 
lutely indispensable to make black lighten into 
blue, and to bring the red and the green together. 
The history makes the blue evening darken into 
night, and the green morning glow into red noon. 
The poet makes blue the luminous abatement of 
black, and green the Janguishing of red, and thus 
far preserves a just propriety ; but, by the fatal 
error of beginning his day at the wrong end, he 
makes the blue morning dawn from the dark night 
of the past day, and was then compelled to make 
green the languishing and fading shade of red, 
instead of the living vigorous dawn which grew 
brighter and redder to the perfect day. 

Of course, as Tennyson has changed the Green 
Knight into the Blue and the Blue Knight into 
the Green, we must not compare the combat of 
Tennyson’s Blue Knight with the Blue Knight of 
the old story, but with the Green, and the Green 
Knight of the prose romance with the Blue Knight 
of the idyll. These combats I shall therefore omit, 
as the change of colour would involve considerable 
confusion, and the error which lies at the base of 
the two combats is fatal to their working out. 

THE Biack Kyieur (Historical 
Account).—When Sir Gareth overtook the damsel, 
she turned on him in scorn. “ What dost thou 
here, dish-washer? Thou savourest of kitchen 
grease and tallow. Return to thy clouts and 
dishes ; thou art an offence to me.” “ Damsel,” 
said Gareth, “say what ye list ; I ’ll not leave thee 
till I have achieved this task, and I wilil achieve 
it or die in the attempt.” “Thou! thou, a washer 
of dishes, achieve my adventure! You will find the 
broth too hot, I warrant, for such as thou.” So 
saying, she rode on, and Gareth followed. 

At nightfall they came to the Black Lands of 
the Black Knight, whose name was Peread, and 
saw in a hawthorn bush a black banner and 4 
black shield, and beside them stood a black spear 
and horse, and on a black stone sat a knight in 
black harness. When the damsel saw him, she 
cried aloud, “ Flee, scullion, flee for thy life!” 
“ Nay, fair damsel, it is for cowards to flee.” Then 
came forth the Black Knight, and said, “ Damsel, 
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whom have we here? Is this thy champion from 
King Arthur’s court?” “ No champion of mine, sir 
knight, but a kitchen drab who forces himself on 
me.” “So, so!” said the Black Knight ; “I'll 
soon put him on his feet, and strip him of his 
conceit, though to fight with such a one will surely 
shame me.” On hearing these words of scorn, Sir 
Gareth answered, “‘ Sir Knight, thy words are big 
and swelling, but words I heed not. This land I 
mean to pass, maugre thy threats and lets.” “Say 
you so? Come on, then !” and he drove his horse 
till the two combatants came together like thunder, 
and the spear of the Black Knight brake, and Sir 
Gareth thrust him through both his sides, and he 
swooned, and forthwith died. 

Then Gareth armed him with the Black Knight’s 
armour, and took his horse, and rode after the 
damsel ; but she still cried, “ Off, off, I say ! Out 
of the wind, thou kitchen knave! Thou art an 
offence to me. Alas that such a caitiff should 
slay so good a knight!” And Gareth answered, 
“Damsel, ride on ; I follow.” 

This allegory is full of beauty, and will bear the 
closest examination. It describes the destruction 
of night by the rising day, but, inasmuch as the 
dawn is still partial darkness, the dayspring rides 
on the Black Knight’s horse and in the Black 
Knight’s armour. It will be observed that Gareth 
(the god of nature) kills the Black Knight, but 
not the others. The Green Knight is spared, and 
entertains Gareth ; for the rising sun is not slain, 
but cherished, by the hot noon. So the life of the 
Red Knight is spared, for eve is a part of the same 
day. And the Blue Knight is not only suffered 
to live, but in his castle Gareth and the damsel 
take their evening meal and pass the night. The 
day is over, and our hero sleeps till he rises the 
next morning to another day of toil. 

Tennyson, with less consistency, makes the horse 
of the Red Knight slip in a river stream as the 
knight was about to give Gareth a fifth stroke, 
and the noonday sun “was washed away” by the 
running water. This will bear no criticism. There 
are not five strokes, or hours, between noon and 
eve, and to make the “sun washed away ” before 
twilight is strange, if not more than strange. So 
again the poet makes Gareth hurl the Green 
Knight over the bridge, and say to him, “ There 
sink or swim.” If the Green Knight is morning, 
as in the history, the allegory is destroyed by this 
“dramatic stroke”; if evening, as the poet sup- 
poses, how much more beautiful is the original 
story. But we must return to the Black Knight, 
which, as I have said already, is the first of the 
ol combats in the history and the last in the 
idyll. 

Tennuson’s Version.—Then came they in sight 
of Castle Perilous, and beside it was a huge black 
tent with black banner, and a long black horn 
hung beside the banner, which Gareth blew till 


the walls echoed. Thrice blew he the horn, when 
from the tent came forth a knight in night-black 
armour, riding a night-black steed, but spake no 
word. “ Fool !” said Gareth, “ men say thou hast 
the strength of ten ; can ye not trust then to your 
thews, but must think to scare us by your de- 
vices?” Still the Black Knight answered not a 
word, but, putting spurs to his horse, rushed on 
his opponent. Gareth was reddy for the knight, 
and with one stroke split his skull in twain, one 
half of which fell to the right and the other half 
to the left. 

In this version the poet must be credited with 
two good points—-one, the silence of the Black 
Knight, which is a decided improvement on the 
older story; and, secondly, the splitting of the 
head in twain, in my opinion the best and most 
original thought of the whole poem, although it 
would not have suited the prose narrative. Night, 
as the close of day, belongs to two days—one half 
of the head falls to the day which is ended and 
one half to the day which begins on the morrow ; 
so, as the poet puts it, “one half falls to the right 
and one half to the left.” Beautiful and apt as 
this idea undoubtedly is, it would not suit the 
prose romance, which begins day from the pre- 
ceding eve, so that the head is not split in twain, 
but when night dies “its ebon spear is snapped, 
and the knight, being thrust through both his 
sides, swoons and dies.” The thrust “through 
both his sides,” and the “swooning of night” be- 
fore daybreak, are equally graphic and pertinent. 
But as the poet, either by mistake or otherwise, 
has reversed the original order of the combats, he 
has, in a measure, compensated for the fault by a 
fine thought, both original and true. 

E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant, Chichester. 

(To be continued.) 


SPIRITUALISM, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

“The prophet is a fool, the spiritual man is mad.”— 
Hosea ix. 7. 

Against Praxeas, Tertullian says he got his 
notions of the Trinity from the revelations of the 
Paraclete. In the De Anima, ii., he says : “ The 
true system of prophecy has arisen in the present 
age.” Chap. ix. he says: “ The soul’s corporeity 
was a mystery revealed by the Paraclete toa Mon- 
tanist sister.” He gives particulars of the alleged 
communication which exactly agree with those of 
the spiritualists of the present day. Montanus 
was the Paraclete; Prisca and Maximilla were his 
associates, mediums, sisters, or prophetesses. How- 
ever, as Tertullian does not give a name to her, 
the sister in question may have been another than 
those mentioned—one possessed with whom he 
was acquainted :— 

“We have now amongst us a sister whose lot it has 
been to be favoured with sundry gifts of revelation, 
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which she experiences in the spirit by ecstatic vision 
amidst the sacred rites of the Lord's day in the church. 
She converses with angels, and sometimes even with the 
Lord; she both sees and hears mysterious communica- 
tions ; some men’s hearts she understands, and to them 
who are in need she distributes remedies. Whether it be 
in the reading of the Scriptures, or in the chanting of 
psalms, or in the preaching of sermons, or in the offering 
up of prayers—in all these religious services matter and 
opportunity are afforded to her of seeing visions. It may 
possibly have happened to us, whilst this sister of ours 
was rapt in the spirit, that we had discoursed in some 
ineffable way about the soul. After the people are dis- 
missed at the conclusion of the sacred services, she is in 
the regular habit of reporting to us whatever things she 
may have seen in visions (for all her communications are 
examined with the most scrupulous care, in order that 
their truth may be probed). Amongst other things she 
says, ‘ There has been shown to me a soul in bodily shape, 
and a spirit has been in the habit of appearing to me ; 
not, however, a void and empty illusion, but such as 
would offer itself to be even grasped by the hand, soft 
and transparent, and of an ethereal colour, and in form 
resembling that of a human being in every respect.’ This 
was her vision, and for her witness there was God, and 
the apostle most assuredly foretold that there were to be 
spiritual gifts in the Church (1 Cor. xii. 1-11; also 
mans i.1l). Now, can you refuse to believe this, 
even if indubitable evidence on every point is forth- 
coming for your conviction! Since, then, the soul is a 
corporeal substance, no doubt it possesses qualities such 
as those which we have just mentioned ; amongst them 
the property of colour, which is inherent in every bodily 
substance.” 
The evidence which is not to be resisted is pro- 
claimed every day by our modern spiritualists. 
I have heard it and seen it in print, where it is a 
sister that is the medium, and communicates to 
the writer* when a vision or inspiration does not 
occur to himself. Here we have the soft substance 
which is so often mentioned by the spiritualists, 
either in a hand or being handled, the whole body 
sometimes appearing. ‘Tertullian, too, allows that 
he sometimes caught the infection and went on 
rhapsodizing in the manner we have in his 
works, which is treated as sane theology. His 
theory of colours might recommend it to Mr. 
Gladstone. 

Here, however, it may be said, is admission of 
collusion between Tertullian and the sister. She 
may have only interpreted his thoughts, or become 
acquainted with them and delivered them in cor- 
respondence with those he imagined. 

Colours entered into all systems of sacred and 
profane theology. The Bible, Philo, and Josephus 
treat of them. In all mythologies they are, down 
to the Chinese and Japanese. Colours were sym- 
bols. Those who are interested in colours, as 
many are in Chinese or Japanese, or have theories 
of colours, as Mr. Gladstone, might find a fertile 
field of research in these theological speculations 
upon the properties of colours, W. J. Biren. 

Oxford and Cambridge Club. 


* Mr. Maitland in The Soul, and How it found Me. 


EvizaBeTHaNn Map or Exerer.—It is possible 
that some of your readers, collectors of ancient 
maps, may be able to solve a question of more than 
local antiquarian interest. Mr. W. Brodie of 
Exeter possesses 2 coloured engraved map, 19% in, 
by 13% in., in which the city and its suburbs are 
delineated in that curious combination of plan 
and elevation which distinguishes the maps of the 
Tudor period. It is nearly certain that this map 
formed part of the Oxenden and Warley or Lee. 
Warley collection, sold at Church House, High 
Street, Canterbury, on January 4, 1870, and it is 
obviously the parent of the reduced and more or 
less complete copies engraved by Francis and 
Abraham Hogenberg for Braun (or Bruin) and 
Hoefnagle’s Civitates Orbis Terrarum, 1572-1618 ; 
for Speed’s Theatre of Great Britain, edit. 1611; 
for Izacke’s Memorials of Exeter, edit. 1677 ; and, 
with more perfection of detail, for Lysons’s Mag. 
Brit., Devon, 1822. Mr. Brodie’s map has the 
following title on the upper edge :— 

‘Isca Damnoniorum, britanice Kaier penhuelgorte: 
Saxonice Monketon: Latine Exonia: Anglice Exeancestre 
vel Excestre et nunc Vulgo Exeter: vrbs pera{n]tiqua et 
Emporium celeberrimum.” 


In an oblong compartment near the right-hand 
lower corner is the inscription: “Opera et im- 
pensis Joannis Hokeri generosi ac huius Civitatis 
queestoris, hanc tabella sculpsit Remigius Hogen- 
bergius. Anno Diii 1587.” In the top left-hand 
corner are the royal arms, with the letters “E. R.” 
over the crown. In the top right-hand corner are 
the arms of Exeter, with the augmentations of 
helm, crest, and supporters granted in 1567, but 
without the motto “Semper Fidelis,” bestowed by 
(Jueen Elizabeth. In the lower left-hand corner 
are the arms, with six quarterings, of John Hoker, 
the learned Chamberlain of Exeter (for whom the 
engraving was made), with the motto “Post 
Mortem Vita,” and near the lower right corner are 
a pair of compasses extended on a scale, and thus 
forming a triangle (Hoker was a Freemason). Two 
impressions, evidently from the same plate, bat 
uncoloured, are known to exist in Exeter, one of 
them being in my own possession. These two im- 
pressions have been divided or folded down the 
middle, as if for insertion in a book, the right- 
hand portion differing from Mr. Brodie’s in the 
omission of one of the trees close to Exe Bridge, 
and in the incomplete obliteration of the compasses 
and scale, which are replaced by some lines of 
shading less carefully executed than those ef the 
original, These discrepancies have given rise t 
the suggestion that the right-hand half of the 
original plate had been damaged and re-engraved ; 
but this is disproved by a careful comparison with 
a magnifying glass, which shows that the minutest 
strokes and even the accidental defects of Mr. 
Brodie’s copy are reproduced in the two others 
The former is believed to be a unique impressioa 
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made for John Hoker himself from a plate which 
was soon afterwards slightly altered for publication, 
as above described. The evidence afforded by the 
plate itself of its having been engraved from a 
drawing by John Hoker is amply confirmed by 
documents in the Record Room of Exeter Guild- 
hall. Bound up with his MS. account of the city, 
of which he was the first chamberlain and the 
first and best historian, are three or four rude 
coloured sketch plans, on which his own hand- 
writing is to be easily recognized, and which were 
obviously essays for the drawing (if not the identi- 
cal drawings) on which the engraving is founded. 
No one of these forms by itself a representation of 
the entire city, as shown in the engraving, and yet 
acomparison of their details conclusively proves 
that Hoker, the artist, and Hogenbergius, the 
engraver, were working in concert. If any of your 
numerous readers are acquainted with other im- 
pressions of this interesting map, they may possibly 
be in a position to decide whether the belief in the 
uniqueness of Mr. Brodie’s copy is well founded or 
otherwise. Dymonp. 
Exeter. 


Sm Tuomas Apams, Bart., Lorp Mayor or 
Loxpox, AND Presipent or Sr. THomas’s 
Hosrirat.—On the south side of the chancel of 
the church of St. Mary and St. Margaret, Sprow- 
ston, co. Norfolk, is a large and costly marble 
monument to the memory of Sir Thomas Adams, 
Bart., who was formerly Lord Mayor of London, 
on which are life-size recumbent figures of himself, 
with his chain and robes of office, and his wife 
weeping above him, while on either side are two 
smaller figures, also weeping. There is a long 
latin inscription. Sir Thomas was born at Wem, 
in Shropshire, in the year 1586. He was educated 
at the University of Cambridge, and afterwards 
commenced business as a draper in London. He 
rose to be sheriff in 1639, and was made Lord 
Mayor in 1645. At various times he represented 
the City in Parliament, and was chosen President 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, which institution he 
saved from ruin by discovering the frauds of a 
dishonest officer of the institution. He was sub- 
sequently dignified with the title of the “Father 
of the City,” and became an intimate friend of 
King Charles IT., to whom he remitted in various 
sums about 10,0007. when that monarch was in 
exile. When the restoration of that king was 
agreed upon, Mr. Adams (he being at that time 
Seventy-four years of age) was deputed by the city 
of London to accompany General Monk to Breda, 
in Holland, to congratulate his Majesty, and escort 
him to this country ; for which service the king, 
after the restoration, knighted him in the month 
of December, 1663, and some time afterwards ad- 
vanced him to the dignity of a baronet. As a 


highly conspicuous. He gave the house of his 
birth at Wem as a free school to the town, and 
liberally endowed it. He also founded the reader- 
ship of Arabic at Cambridge, both of which events 
took place before his death. He was also at the 
expense of printing the Gospels in Persian and 
sending them to the East, that he might (as he 
quaintly expressed it) “ throw a stone at the fore- 
head of Mahomet.” He died at the age of eighty- 
one on February 74, 1667, his death having been 
hastened by his falling to the ground while stepping 
out of a coach. His body lay in state for several 
days at his residence in Ironmongers’ Hall, Lon- 
don, and on March 10 his remains were solemnly 
conveyed to St. Catherine Cree Church, London, 
attended by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, the 
members of the Drapers’ Company, the governors 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital, and Heralds-at-Arms, 
where «a funeral sermon was preached by Dr. 
Hardy (at that time Dean of Rochester). The 
body was placed in the vestry of that church, and 
on the 12th of that month removed in a hearse and 
buried in the chancel of Sprowston Church. In 
the welfare of St. Thomas’s Hospital Sir Thomas 
exhibited great interest. He purchased Sprowston 
Hall of Sir Thomas Corbet (who was the last 
baronet of his family) in 1645. The arms of the 
family were Ermine, three cats passant azure. 
Watter P. Hicu. 
Norwich. 


Dante AND Mittoy.—In your “ Notices to 
Correspondents” (5" §. viii. 480) you quote a 
passage from Paradise Regained, canto iv., in 
which the poet says that a tempest is to the whole 
frame of heaven and earth «s inconsiderable and 
harmless “as a sneeze to man’s less universe.” 
This you justly characterize as bathos. It is re- 
markable that Dante, in his Paradiso, has been 
guilty of a comparison which is equally bathos. 
In the thirty-second canto St. Bernard says to the 
oet :— 
, “ Ma perché il tempo fugge che t’ assonna, 

Qui farem punto; come buon sartore 
Che, com’ egli ha del panno, fa la gonna.” 

It must be remembered that at this moment St. 
Bernard and Dante are supposed to be in “the 
heaven which is pure light,” the poet being rapt 
in admiration of the White Rose of the Blessed ; 
it is accordingly rather startling to hear the 
saint talking of cutting his coat according 
to his cloth. Considering the time and place 
it is, I suppose, the most extraordinary simile 
in all literature. Let any one read the mar- 
vellously ethereal description of the White Rose, 
with the angels flying about amongst the ranks 
of the Blessed, and plunging into the river of 


light, and then, in the midst of all this light and 
| angelic music and motion, think of a tailor cutting 


cloth: the shock is like that of a cold douche! 


public benefactor Sir Thomas’s character stands | Milton and Dante are, after Shakespeare, the two 
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greatest poets of modern times, and almost as great 
artists as poets, yet we find both of them on occa- 
sion using a very inartistic comparison. A friend 
suggests that a tailor in the Middle Ages did not 
call up the same ideas as a tailor in our days, as 
medizval dresses were so much more magnificent 
and costly than our own. This may be so; but I 
am nevertheless of opinion that for the poet to in- 
troduce the idea of a tailor—or, as Cary translates 
it, “workman ”—cutting cloth, however rich, in 
Paradise (and such a Paradise!) was “the most 
unkindest cut of all.” 

In the fifteenth canto of the Inferno there is 
also a simile of a tailor, which, although quaint, is 
picturesque, and much more appropriate than the 
other. A band of spirits in the seventh circle 
meeting Dante and Virgil :— 

“Si ver noi aguzzavan le ciglia, 
Come vecchio sartor fa nella cruna.” 

As I am on the subject of tailors, will some one 
tell me why the old lady in the Midsummer 
Night's Dream, when the victim of Puck’s mis- 
chievous trick, cries “tailor”? Why tailor any 
more than cobbler, hosier, or barber ? 

JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 

Bexley Heath, Kent. 


Awotner Foreicn Critic on SHAKSPEARE.— 
The estimate of Shakspeare by the Abate Andrés, 
quoted 5 §. iii, 223, led me to refer to the 
opinion of another clerical foreign critic, the Abate 
Antonio Riccardi, whose Manual of Universal 
Literature was publisbed at Milan in 1831. I 
find him scarcely more complimentary to our great 
dramatist than his predecessor. After having 
given him credit for the sublimity of his thoughts 
and the energy of his characters, he continues :— 

“Con tutto cid non abbiamo di lui un dramma solo, 
nel quale le poche bellezze originali non sieno oscurate da 
moltie pitt grandi difetti. Le sue terribili pitture pro- 
vano piuttosto la forza del genio, che la cognizione del 
cuore umano; e il filosofy amico dell’ uomo si consola, 
non trovando che produzioni esagerate e colossali, che 
non hanno il loro modello nella natura. I suoi drammi 
sono mostruosi: senza uniti nel disegno, senza morale 
nell’ azione, senza decoro nell’ espressione, accozzano 
insieme di tutto, stravaganze, orridezze, oscenita, incoe- 
renze, bassezze le pit biasimevoli. Si trova spesso nella 
medesima opera il comico pitt basso col tragico pit sub- 
lime,” &c. 

And the worst part of all is that 

“jintanto il generale entusiasmo per questo autore ha 

perpetuato i suoi difetti sul teatro Inglese, e ne ha 

sbandito il buon gusto sino a questi tempi.” —Pp. 393, 394. 
C. W. Bryenan. 


Biack BaRLey: THE Feast or THE Birps.— 
About thirty years ago, being at the Gogerdden 
Arms, Aberystwith, Mr. Powell Davis the land- 
lord, who also farmed some land in the vicinity, 
informed me that he had grown some extraordinary 
black barley, said to be famous for its malting 
property, that had a history attached to it which I 


now forget, but unfortunately his turkeys were s 
fond of this grain that they flew over a high hedge 
to get at it, and ate it as soon as it ripened upon 
the stalk, so that he could not keep any of it to 
cut. I felt interested at his account, and he kindly 
gave me the address of the person who had supplied 
him, by whom it was publicly advertised. I wrote 
to the advertiser to send a small quantity toa 
friend of mine, an agriculturist in the southern 
division of Northumberland, who got sufficient to 
sow a rood of land. The barley grew up and 
promised an abundant crop; but so soon as it 
ripened it attracted all the birds of the district, 
who appeared to have some mode of communicat- 
ing the news, as they came in flocks and took the 
grain in the ear as it ripened. A boy was employed 
with a gun to fire powder charges, but in despite 
of the gun the birds prevailed, so that in the end 
the product was less than the quantity of grain 
sown. The circumstance of this grain collecting so 
many birds excited considerable curiosity, and 
several farmers and others came from a distance to 
see the crop and the birds which it collected. IfI 
recollect rightly, my friend would not again try 
the experiment the following year, as the birds in- 
terfered with his other grain crops, as well as 
with those of his neighbours (who did not like it), 
when they could not obtain the coveted barley. 
About the same period some new wheat was in- 
troduced, said to have been obtained from the case 
of an Egyptian mummy, and went by the name 
of “mummy wheat,” which produced several heads 
from one stalk. I have seen it figured in some 
popular periodical. From some cause neither the 
black barley nor the “mummy wheat” was culti- 
vated. The reason why the former could not pro- 
fitably be grown has been explained. J. B. P. 


Barbourne, Worcester. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Hocartn Caricatcrep.—Can any reader in- 
form me who is the “A C” whose initials are 
on the etching I am about to describe? It is 
84 x 64 in., drawn with considerable freedom and 
spirit, and a good deal of coarse humour. A figure 
resembling Hogarth, but with dog’s legs, is seated 
at work before an easel, palette and mahlstick in 
hand; a curly tail peeps from his long-skirted 
coat ; an enormously fat nude female figure, one 
of ordinary proportions, and another of Jean and 
hag-like form, are posed in quaint attitudes ; 
and a stumpy black-clad man* (the “dunce Con- 


* Probably Dr. John Hoadly, who assisted Hogarth ia 
writing the Analysis of Beauty. 
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noisseur”) is evidently vastly pleased with the 

inter’s work. A satyr grins from above, holding 
4mirror in which are reflected a fool’s cap, bells 
and bauble. A middle-aged cherub, with the 
well-known Line of Beauty in his mouth, floats 
overhead, and several minor figures complete the 
designs, which contains half a score of satirical 
allusions to the Analysis of Beauty. 

Under the print occur the words: “Puggs 
Graces Etched from his Orieatnat Daubing 
AC Invt et Sculp Publish’d According to Act 
of Parliame’t 1753-4”; and the lines :— 

“Behold a Wretch who Nature form'din spight, 
Scorn’d by the Wise; he gave the Fools Delight. 
Yet not contented in his Sphere to move 
Beyond mere Instinct, and his Senses drove 
From false Examples hop’d to pilfer Fame 
And scribl'’d Nonsense in his daubing Name 
Deformity her Self his Figures place 
She spreads an Uglines on every Face 
He then admires their Ellegance and Grace 
Dunce Connoisseurs extol the Author Pugg, 
The sensles, tasteless, impudent Hum Bugg. 


Was the artist’s needle inspired by personal 
hatred, or was it only a weapon hired by Wilkes 
or Churchill ? . Exior Hopexiy. 


[This is Satirical Print, Brit. Mus., No. 3242, and as 
such described in the published catalogue of those works. 
It is by Paul Sandby—one of a numerous category 
produced by that worthy and others, foes to Hogarth. 
“A.C.” doubtless, as Mr. Scott of the Print Room 
soggests, stands for Annibale Carracci, ic. according 
to Sandby’s whim, “Scratchy”; he not unfrequently 
indulged himself in this fashion. If we are to be- 
lieve Wilkes and Churchill, they were on intimate 
terms with Hogarth at the period indicated by the date, 
1758-4, and therefore neither of them is likely to have 
had to do with this satire. It was prompted by the “ per- 
tonal hatred” of P. Sandby, one of the supposed causes 
of which was Hozarth’s resolute opposition to the insti- 
tation of an “Academy” for artists under dilettante, 
royal, noble, or rich patronage. which Sandby and his 
party desired. This prompted Hogarth’s and B. Thorn- 
ton’s attacks, ¢.g. the Sign Board Exhibition, on the 
fusy “patronage” of the Society of Arts of that day 
and some other big-wiggeries, much abhorred by the 
Englishman, who wished painters to help themselves. 
The print refers to this opposition in the inscriptions, 
“No Salary Reasons against a Publick Academy, 1753,” 
and “Reasons to prove erecting a Publick Academy 
Without a wicked Design to introduce Popery & Slavery 
i to this Kingdom.” These passages are ironical, of 
course. The fat nude woman is probably Mrs. Hogarth. 
“Puge” refers to the nose of Hogarth, his small stature, 
and dogmatic air. There are at least two states of this 
ttebing ; on the back of one of them is an address “ To 
the Publick "in mockery of the Analysis of Beauty, and 
Proposing the publication of “ An Analysis of the Sun.”] 


” 


Moynovcner Famity.—Can Mr. Vixceyt, to 
m I am very much indebted for his interesting 
addition to the Halsham family (5 S. ix. 76), 
gve me any information concerning the above 
ily? I came across it in tracing the Skipwith 
pedigree, for I find that Sir William Skipwith, 
eldest son of Sir William Skipwith, Chief Justice 
of England, married Katherine de Aswarby, and 


had an only daughter Elizabeth, who married 
“Georgio domino Moni Bourchier,’ and died 
without issue (Vis. of Yorkshire, 1584-5 and 1612, 
edited by Joseph Foster, 1875, p. 654). On tracing 
this gentleman it appears, from an Inq. p. m., 
10 Hen. IV., No. 33, that he died without issue, 
leaving his wife Elizabeth living, and that his 
brother Ralph, aged twenty-six and upwards, was 
his heir, not only to his paternal properties, but to 
some of those that he obtained through his mar- 
riage. As this latter property, not very long after, 
appears in the possession of the Tirwhite family, 
I wish to know how it passed from Ralph Mon- 
boucher’s hands. Did Elizabeth Skipwith marry 
for a second time a Tirwhite? The property I am 
anxious more particularly to trace is the manor of 
Bigby, in ancient times spelt Bekeby, and with it 
Kettleby, both in co. Lincoln. Can Mr. Vincent 
or some other of your correspondents inform me 
anything as to Ralph Monboucher’s end, by in- 
quisition or otherwise ? Sywi. 


“Ty Ranconten.”—I shall be glad if any of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” can offer me any suggestions 
as to the significance of this term. Itisa business 
expression, and has, I believe, some connexion 
with the goldsmith’s or banker’s trade. I have 
met with it in several accounts in the ledgers of 
Alderman Edward Backwell (who was a great 
banker) of 1663, but in every instance the account 
in which the term was met with was that of a 
goldsmith and banker, as, for instance, cf. Vyner, 
Colvill, Snow, or others. In the account of 
Hinton & Co., who were goldsmiths at the Flower- 
de-Luce, in Lombard Street, in 1663, I find they 
were credited “by money in Ranconten,” and 
debited “ to them in Ranconten”; again, Sir Wm. 
Ryder pays Alderman Meynell “ in Ranconten” 
somuch. Ina ledger of 1668 the term was not 
used. F. G. Hitton Price. 

Temple Bar. 


“ First AN ENGLISHMAN AND THEN A WuiG,.”— 
What is the old Venetian proverb which Macaulay 
parodied in this sentence (speech delivered Jan. 29, 
1840)? P. C. 


Tue “ Cow anp Syurrers.”—Near Llandaff, in 
Glamorganshire, there is an old roadside inn 
rejoicing in the name of the “Cow and Snuffers.” 
I have frequently wearied myself in endeavouring 
to trace the possible origin of the name. How- 
ever, a short time since I read, in the Cardiff 
Times :— 

«The ‘Cow and Snuffers’ was so named by the late 
Sir Robert Blosse, of Gabalva, father of the present Dean 
of Llandaff, and its odd nomenclature has often exer- 
cised the ingenuity of antiquarians, but no satisfactory 
solution of the problem of its origin has as yet been 
forthcoming.” 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” throw any light 
on the subject? I may add that the old sign- 
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board is quite a curiosity. On it a cow is depicted | choly bird.” Lord Thurlow died in 1829. Will 
carefully inspecting a pair of snuffers lying on the , any of the readers of “N. & Q.” kindly give the 


ground before her. H. N. 


precise reference of this communication in the 
London Magazine, and say if it has ever been col- 


Pore anv “Tae Renearsat.”—In the current | jected? I can find it in none of the editions of 


number of the Cornhill, p. 193, it is stated that | 


Colley Cibber drove Pope nearly frantic by the 
emphasis he laid on the words “crocodile and 
mummy ” when playing the part of Bayes in the 
Rehearsal. I have searched my copy, dated 1796, 
in vain for any such expression. H. Crome. 


Keatstana.—How much older than John Keats 
was his friend and patron Charles Armitage 
Brown, the retired Russia merchant? What was 
Miss Fanny Brawne’s subsequent mrrried name ? 
What was the exact height of John Keats? 
Byron somewhere calls him a manikin; and the 
poet himself, in one of his letters to his relatives 
in America, is angry because a lady has said of 
him, “Oh, he is quite the little poet.” Zeno. 


Tne Wairenatt Cuarice.—I have a chalice 
bought some years ago from Lambert & Rawlings, 
which they called the Whitehall Chalice, from some 
legend that it was used in the Roman service at 
the Chapel Royal there. It is silver gilt, and screws 
off into three pieces, so as to be comparatively easy 
to pack into a small space. I remember being told 
it had been exhibited some twenty years ago at 
some great exhibition in the City, perhaps at the 
Guildhall. The catalogue gave the history of this 
chalice, according to my informant, but I foolishly 
delayed to follow up the clue. Does any one 
know when such an exhibition of artistic treasures 
took place, or where a catalogue is to be obtained? 


“Sr. Aucustine’s Conressions.”—I have be- 
fore me the following book :— 

“S$. Augustine’s Conrrssions: With the Continuation 
of his Zife to the End thereof, Extracted out of Poss/- 
dius, and the Father's own unquestioned Works. Trans- 
lated into Fnglish. S. Aug. De Bono Persever. c. 20 
[quoted]. Printed in the year 1679.” 


There is no publisher's name, and the preface of 
two pages is neither headed nor signed. Who was 
the translator ? A. J. M. 


Avy Iveprrep(?) Criticism or Cnaries Lamp’s. 
—In the last edition of Chambers’s Cyclopedia of 
English Literature, 1876, ii. 97, it is stated :— 

“Charles Lamb, in a communication to the London 
Magazine, says of Lord Thurlow: ‘ A profusion of verbal 
dainties, with a disproportionate lack of matter and cir- 
cumstance, is, I think, one reason of the coldness with 
which the public has received the poetry of a nobleman 
now living ; which, upon the score of exquisite diction 
alone, is entitled to something better than neglect. I 
will venture to copy one of his sonnets in this place, 
which, for quiet sweetness and unaffected morality, has 
scarcely its parallel in our language.’ 


Then follows the well-known sonnet, “O melan- 


Lamb in my possession ; namely, those edited hy 

Talfourd, 4 vols., 1849-1850, Mr. Shepherd, 1 vol, 

1875, and Mr. Kent, 1 vol. (1877); nor in Mr 

Babson’s Eliana, 1864. Wm. Bucnanay. 
87, Union Street, Glasgow. 


JOLERIDGE OR late Mortimer 
Collins commenced an article with the remark, 
“* Summer has set in with its usual severity,’ as 
Coleridge said.” An eminent publisher in whose 
hands the paper was placed inserted Walpole for 
Coleridge. Can any of your readers tell me where 
this remark of Walpole’s is to be found, and 
whether Coleridge ever wrote anything of the 
kind likely to mislead Mortimer Collins, who was 
usually so accurate in his quotations ? 

Frances 
5, New Burlington Street, W. 


Morton, 1N Dumrrizs.—In 22 Edward IIL, 
Feb. 16 (1348), there is a grant from Edward IIL. 
of the manor of Morton, in the co. of Dumfries, in 
Scotland, which had belonged to William Fitz- 
Heriz, to Stephen de Swynnerton, for his good 
services in war, &c., to hold to the said Stephen 
and his heirs for ever (Rot. Scot., vol. i. p. 710, in 
the Stafford Library). Can any of your readers 
refer me to any subsequent account of the manor 
and of the family of the grantee? If Stephen r- 
mained in possession it is probable he changed his 
name to “de Morton.” Mavp. 


Bapces.—I shall be glad to be allowed to 
supersede my former query (ante, p. 107) by the 
following :—1. Gu., planta-genista ppr.; 2. Gu, a 
porteullis or; 3. Az., a fleur-de-lis or; 4. Az, 4 
rose arg. and gu.; 5. Gu., on a tower or an owl 
arg.; 6. Gu., a tree eradicated, leaves ppr., trunk 
and branches arg., roots or. In my former com- 
munication I used ar. as the abbreviation of 
argent. This your printer mistook for az., and, as 
a consequence, the beauty of the badges has not 
been fairly set forth. Sr. SwirHis. 

| Az. was plainly written in each case.] 


Mistress (or Lapy) Ferrars.—Where can I 
find some account of Mistress Ferrars (or Lady 
Ferrars, as she is sometimes called), who belonged 
to a gang of highway robbers that infested Hert- 
fordshire in the last century, and who is said to have 
been put to death in front of her own house rn 
Market Cell, near Market Street, in that — 


Hener.—About the middle of the 


last century there lived in Chancery Lane a — 
having prenomen and family name similar to those 
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of the estimable Bishop of Calcutta, but whose 
parsnits seem to have been somewhat different 
from those of the pious prelate. The works of the 
one are too well known to require recapitulation ; 
those of the other seem to have been limited to 
An Historical List of Horse-Matches run 1753, 
and in subsequent vears. 

“Reginald” not being a very common first 
name, and being conjoined in both instances with 
“Heber,” also not a very frequent designation, I 
am led to ask if there might have been any family 
connexion between the two. The bishop could 
not have been the son of the other person referred 
to; his father was a divine of some repute, who 
sneceeded to a brother’s estate in Shropshire in 
1766, and subsequently, at the demise of his 
brother’s widow, in 1803, to the family estate in 
Yorkshire. It would be then only in that county 
that we might trace the connexion, if any, between 
the two men similar in name but so different in 
their pursuits; though, if I may be pardoned the 
remark, I would say that each was an ardent 
lover of his race. Puitir ABRAHAM. 

147, Gower Street. 


GeruaN is this malady so 
named? If the term were popular—but it is hardly 
that yet—one might suppose German to imply 
that the malady was spurious; that it simulated 
the genuine malady, as “‘German” silver does the 
pure metal. Is not German here germanus, akin 
to, as in cousin-german? Or is this type of 
measles so common in Germany that it has become 
thus designated? Perhaps some medical reader of 
“N. & Q.” will throw light upon the origin of the 
term. Henry ArtTweE Lt. 

Barnes. 


“Linerty AND Property !”—Voltaire fre- 
quently alludes to this as the recognized national 
watchword of Englishmen. Fielding makes the 
dectioneerers in Pasqwin agree that — 

“We'll fill the air with our repeated cries 

Of ‘Liberty and Property !’ and ‘ No Excise !’” 
To how late a date did the words continue in use 
48 4 familiar phrase ? Crrit. 


Avrnors or Booxs WanTED.— 
Autobiography of a Country Curate ; or, Passages of 
@ Life without « Living. 2vols. in 1. London, Smith, 
r & Co., Cornhill, Booksellers to their Majesties, 
nd., post Svo., pp. 276 and 257. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Low Quibbles: | or, A | Treatise | of the Evasions, 
ricks, Turns, and Quibbles, | commonly used in the Pro- 
Jasion of the Law, | to the Prejudice of Clients, and | 
others; Necessary to be perus'’d by all | Attornies, and 
who are or may be | concern’d in Law Suits, Trials, 
ke. to avoid | the many Abuses, | Delays, and Expences, 
lintroduc'd into Practice. | With | An Essay on the 
Amendment and Reduction | of the Laws of England. | 
The Third Edition, Corrected. | To which is added, | A 
New propos'd Act of Parliament, for a | thorough Regu- 


lation of the Practice of the Law. | And also | The Con- 
tents of Divers late Statutes, relating to | Yexatious 
Arrests, Attornies and Solicitors, | Bribery, Forgery and 
Perjury, &c. | In the Savoy | printed by E. & R. Nutt, 
and R. Gosling | (Assigns of Edw. Sayer, Esq), for L. 
Corbett, at | Addison’s Head without Temple Bar. 1729. 
HIRONDELLE. 
Wanted reference to a “ piece” called New Potatoes. 
s 
Avutuors or Quorations WANTED.— 
“ Instead of useful works, like Nature’s grand, 
Enormous cruel wonders crush the land.” 
RB. 0. A. BP. 
“ Plus negabit in una hora unus asinus quam centum 
doctores in centum annis probaverint.” 
E. 
“ How can we admire, when we are all starving ? 
So less of your gilding, and more of your carving.” 
Can any of your readers complete this epigram, of which 
I remember only the last two lines, and say the occasion 
of its composition? Martial has a similar one, on some 
ostentatious but stingy Roman (book iv. 78, Jn Varum). 
JoHn CLARKE. 


Replies, 


THE NANFAN FAMILY. 

(2"4 S. viii. 228, 294, 357 ; 5 S. viii. 472.) 

The following stray notes, collected for another 
purpose, though by no means exhaustive, will tend 
to throw some light upon the history of the family 
of Nanfan, and the question of there being still 
existing any legitimate descendants of that family. 
There can be no doubt, I think, that the family 
was Cornish, though they possessed property in 
Worcestershire. Of their connexion with the 
latter county I am unable to say anything. It is 
situate beyond the range of my researches. 

The first of the name of whom I have any know- 
ledge is Henry Nanfan, who was Keeper of the 
Fees of the Duchy of Cornwall in 1374 (Ministers’ 
Accounts, Duchy of Cornwall, 48 Edw. III.). In 
1386 Henry Nanfan held, as one of the trustees, 
certain manors belonging to the family of Bo- 
drigan (Ped. Fin., 10 Rich. III., Michs.). In 
14 Rich. II. Thomas Nanfan was one of the jurors 
upon an inquisition concerning the franchises of 
the priory of Plympton, in the manor of Lanow, 
and the advowson of the church of the same manor, 
in Cornwall. The same Thomas and Johanna his 
wife, in 1397, were parties to a fine for the settle- 
ment upon them and their heirs of the manor of Pen- 
fons and other Jands in the same county (Ped. Fin., 
20 Rich. IL, Easter). John Nanfan was Sheriff 
of Cornwall in the 7th and 18th of Henry VL, 
and, according to tradition, was a servant to one 
of the Erysy family, temp. Henry V. In 1431 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, John Nan- 
fan, Esq., and others, levied a fine of David Halep 
and Margaret his wife of the manor of Trethewell, 
in the parish of St. Eval, Cornwall, and divers 
| other manors and lands, and the advowson of the 
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church of St. Tudy, all in the same county, whereby | 
is aged twenty-six years and more (Inq. p. m, 


the said David and Margaret quit-claimed for 


kinsman and nearest heir to the said Richard, and 


themselves and the heirs of the said Margaret all | 23 Hen. VII., No. 9). The charter of enfeoffment 


the said manors, &c., to the said earl, John Nan- 
fan, and the others, and the heirs of the said John 
for ever. (AIl these manors and lands had been 
parcel of the possessions of John Billon, of Trethe- 
well, who was living in 1396, and would seem to 
have been carried in marriage to David Halep by 
Margaret his wife, for she was clearly the inhere- 
trix. Was she the daughter and heir of John 
Billon, or of Walter his brother? For information 
upon this point I should be grateful.) John Nan- 
fan presented to the church of St. Tudy, 1444. 
He is believed to be the son of the last mentioned, 
was Sheriff of Cornwall in the 29th and 35th 
Henry VI., and is the first of the county sheriffs 
on the Pipe Rolls styled “ Esquire,” that title not 
being usually given to the sheriffs until about the 
middle of the reign of Henry VIII. In 1453 he 
was made Governor of the Islands of Guernsey 
and Jersey (Pat. Roll, 31 Hen. VI., m. 25), and 
three years later collector of all the customs, &c., 
there (Pat. Roll, 31 Hen. VI., m. 5). To him 
succeeded Richard Nanfan, whom we find in the 
Commission of the Peace for Cornwall in Ist 
Henry VII. (Pat. Roll, 1 Hen. VIL., part i. m. 33). 
In the same year he is styled “‘ Esquire of the 
King’s Body,” and two years afterwards he re- 
ceived a grant from the king of the manors of 
Bliston, Camanton, and Helston Tony, in Corn- 
wall, in tail male, to hold by the service of one 
knight’s fee (Pat. Roll, 3 Hen. VIL., part ii. m. 15). 
In this grant he is also styled “ Esquire of the 
King’s Body.” He was dubbed a knight by the 
king before Christmas, 1488 (anno 4), on the way 
towards Kingston, when the king sent him ambas- 
sador into Spain (Cott. MSS., Claud. IIT.). He 
was Sheriff of Cornwall in 1489. Sir Richard 
Nanfant died Jan. 1, 1506-7, and it appears from 
the inquisition taken thereupon that he was seised, 
inter alia, of the manor of Trethewel, &c., and 
the advowson of the church of St. Tudy, and that 
he enfeoffed Richard, Bishop of Exeter, and others, 
to hold to them and their heirs in fee to the use 
of the said Richard Nanfant and his heirs, and to 
the performance of his last will; and that after- 
wards the said bishop and the others suffered a 
recovery in the said manors, &c., to Thomas Brad- 
bury, James Erysy, and Robert Tredonek, to hold 
to them and their heirs, by virtue of which the 
said parties were seised in fee to the same uses ; 
and that afterwards the said Richard, by his last 
will, dated Nov. 10, 1506, and proved in the court 
of the Archbp. of Cant., April 16, 1507, devised 
all the said manors, &c., to the said James Erysy 
to hold to him and his heirs for ever, and directed 
the above-mentioned Thomas Bradbury and Robert 
Tredonek to make a sufficient estate in law to the 
said James. The jury find that John Bollys is 


to Richard, Bishop of Exeter, and others, dated 
Dec. 16, 4 Hen. VII., is now in the muniment 
room of Sir John Salusbury-Trelawny at Trelawne, 
Cornwall, Baronet. 

The will of Sir Richard Nanfan, dated as above 
stated, is, I think, of sufficient interest to be given 
with some fulness, especially as it would seem to 
dispose of the claims of the Nanfans of Worcester. 
shire to be legitimate descendants of the family. 
He gives his body to be buried in the place on 
the north side of the “south yle of the Church of 
Seint Bart’hus spitell in West Smythfeld, London, 
where I use to sett in my pewe there. It. I will 
myn Executor shall purvey and ordeyne a con- 
venyent tombe according to my degre, to be made 
and set o’er my body w a scripture to be graven 
in latten of all suche offices as I have had and 
occupied in this world, to be fixed vnto the same 
tombe.” Bequeaths for the good of his soul various 
legacies. Gives to Dame Margaret, his wife, as 
much plate of silver and silver gilt as shall amount 
to the value of 100 marks, 20/. in money, &.; 
gives to John Nanfan his great red horse that came 
from Calais; gives a ship of silver,* price vjs. viijd., 
to be offered to St. George in Southwark, and 
another like ship of silver, of a like price, to Seynt 
George in Cornwall. Devises all his manors, &c., 
in Cornwall, as stated above, to James Erysy and 
his heirs and assigns for ever; gives to Elizabeth 
Welles an annuity of 101. as long as she shall be 
of good lyvyng, guyding, and governance ; gives to 
John Nanfan, his bastard son, all the residue of 
his lands and manors in the countyof Worcester,and 
to his heirs for the term of thirty years, remainder 
to him and the heirs male of his body; in default, 
remainder to the right heirs of testator. Appoints 
Thomas Wulcy, clerk, and the said James Erysy, 
Esq., executors (Prob. April 16, 1507 ; Adeane, 21 
P.C.C.). Soon afterwards a pardon and release 
under the Great Seal was granted to Thomas 
Wulcy, clerk, and James Erysy, executors of the 
will of Richard Nanfan, Knt., late the king's deputy 
of Calais, and sheriff of the counties of Worcester 
and Cornwall, for all offences committed by the 
said Richard (Pat. Roll, 22 Henry VII., part ul. 
m. 3). 

It remains to say a few words of Dame Margaret, 
the relict of Sir Richard Nanfant. She died in 
1510. In the inquisition taken thereupon the jury 
say that John Arundell, clerk, and John Benson 
were seised of four messuages in South Beaucombe, 
Devon, and, being so seised, gave the same t 
Richard Nanfant, Esq., and the said Margaret 
Nanfant, then his wife, and the heirs of theit 
bodies; in default of such issue, remainder to 


— 


* A standing vessel in which to burn incense. 
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Robert Holbeine and Johanna his wife, and the 
heirs of the body of the said Johanna ; in default, 
remainder to the right heirs of the said Margaret. 
The jury say that the said Margaret died without 
heirs of her body, and that the messuages descended 
toacertain Philip Holbeine, as son and heir of 
the aforesaid Robert and Johanna. And they say 
the said Margaret died April 6, 1510. By her 
will, without date, she directs her body to be 
buried in the church of the Exaltation of the Cross, 
within the Hospital of Seynt Bartholomew in 
Westsmythfeld, London, with her husband ; gives 
to James Erysy her great bed, &c.; the residue to 
Thomas Crewker, master of the said hospital, and 
the brethren and sistren of the same, which 
Thomas she appoints her executor, to the intent, 
inter alia, that the said master, brethren, and 
sistren shall specially pray for the souls of Richard 
Nanfan, Knt., and Margaret his wife, brother and 
sister of the chapter of the said hospital, and for 
the soul of Thomas Clemens and all Christian souls 
(Probate April 8, 1510; Benett, 27). 

I must apologize for the length of these notes, 
and will refrain from offering any comments upon 
them. The facts will speak for themselves. 

Joun Macrean. 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 


Claiming descent from this family, I feel an 
interest in all connected with it, and should be 
glad to know if any of its descendants in the male 
line are living. I have searched for persons of 
this name in various directories, both London and 
county, but hitherto in vain. The following note 
is copied from Old Worcestershire Houses (p. 36), 
which contains engravings of Birtsmorton Court :— 

“Mr. William Nanfan died in Newport Street (Wor- 
cester) in 1869. He claimed to be the lineal descendant 
of Sir Richard Nanfan, Knt., who, in the reign of 
Henry VII., was Captain and Treasurer of Calais, Keeper 
of Elmley Castle, and Hereditary Sheriff of Worcester- 
shire ; and to be entitled to Birts Morton Court, and the 
broad lands attached to it."—From Berrow’s Worcester 
Journal, Jan., 1870. 

_An officer of this name served, on the British 
side, in the American War of Independence. 
Authors of this name, whose works are in the 
British Museum Library, are :— 

Nanfan, Bridges—Essays Divine and Moral, 1681. 
Sermons and Essays on Eccles, xii. 1. 

Nanfan, John—Answer to a Passage in Mr. Baxter's 
Book, intituled, A Key to Catholics (1660 %). 

_T have not met with the title of any work by 
Gervaise Nanfan. H. Bower. 


DEATH OF EDWARD, DUKE OF YORK, 1767. 


(" S, vii, 228, 274, 294; viii, 192, 215, 238, 397 ; 
ix. 95.) 

It is much to be regretted that G. D. P. does 

not give us the authentic information of what 


really occurred at Monaco, which he says is in his 
possession (viii. 192). If the papers to which he 
refers really contain authentic information, or even 
only information which may possibly be proved by 
other facts, and so rendered authentic, their pro- 
duction would be of great use. In place, however, 
of giving us any one fact, G. D. P. contents him- 
self with a few problematical suggestions of what 
might have been the case, and then treats these 
suggestions as established facts. Thus he tells us 
that “the duke had sufficient cause for acting in 
the way he did.” What evidence is there that the 
duke acted at all? Again, he asserts that “the 
duke in his anger, and for other reasons, deter- 
mined to give up his position and large income, 
preferring rather to retire into obscurity than be 
burdened with the many annoyances of his life.” 
Now what evidence is there that he made any such 
determination, or that his life was full of annoy- 
ances? He was then a handsome, popular young 
prince of the blood royal, of the age of twenty- 
eight, with an income of 20,000/. a year, and free 
to enjoy life in any way he chose with one excep- 
tion—he was not free to interfere in the govern- 
ment of his brother’s kingdom, or to speak and 
vote in Parliament against his brother's ministry ; 
and this both the king and his ministers pointed 
out to him. Travelling through Europe under 
the convenient title of the Earl of Ulster, féted 
and caressed in each court that he chose to visit, 
accompanied by faithful and attached attendants, 
we are asked to believe that he formed the ghastly 
and absurd scheme of acting his own death, giving 
up everything, and retiring from the world to live 
and die in poverty, obscure and nameless. 

It is suggested that the duke was likely to do 
such a thing because more than once the King of 
England, being also Sovereign Prince of Hanover, 
has, when much troubled with the vexations of his 
English government, been reported to have said, 
“T would rather resign the English crown, and 
retire to my Hanoverian dominions.” It is easy 
to believe that a king governing two distinct 
countries, and who had endless anxiety and 
trouble from the one, and nothing but pleasure 
and gratification from the other, might talk of 
resigning the troublesome charge. This, however, 
supplies no argument to render it at all probable 
that a prince, enjoying all the pleasures and none 
of the heavy responsibilities of government, would 
—not talk of resigning part of his occupation, but 
voluntarily give up everything but his bare life. 

It would be hardly too strong an expression to 
say that the duke could not have carried out the 
farce of his supposed death alone, and without 
very clever assistants. Three or four of his per- 
sonal attendants, Colonel St. John, Colonel Morri- 
son, Capt. Wrottesley, and Mr. Edward Murray, 
were in constant attendance, and must either have 
been parties to the alleged fraud or would have 
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found it out. Is it to be believed that, if there 


was any foundation for the story, it would not 
have come out long before this time through the 
agency of one or other of the prince’s attendants ? 
All the most authentic accounts state that imme- 
diately after the duke’s death the body was opened 
and embalmed, and there is a reasonable certainty 
that some at least of his attendants must have 
seen and identified the body as that of their much 
loved master. We are at present a very long way 
off from any necessity for opening the coflin which 
was so solemnly deposited in Westminster Abbey 
on Nov. 3, 1767. All known evidence leads to 
the conclusion that it really did contain the body 
of the duke. An assertion has been made that it 
did not, and it is the evidence on which this asser- 
tion is made that is now asked for. If it was to 
be stated that Queen Anne did not, as commonly 
believed, die on Aug. 1, 1714, but that to escape 
the constant worry of her ministers (and it was 
commonly said that she was worried to death 
when the Privy Council quarrelled before her till 
two in the morning on July 27, 1714) she had it 
given out that the queen was dead, but that in 
fact she quietly escaped to France or elsewhere, 
every one would say, “ Have you one fact of evi- 
dence to support this fiction?” In the same way 
I would now ask with regard to the Duke of York, 
who is commonly believed to have died at Monaco 
on Sept. 17, 1767, Is there any one fact known to 
make it appear probable that he was alive later 
than that day? Are there any facts connected 
with his pecuniary accounts, or the administration 
of his property, or letters to or from his friends or 
attendants, which warrant the assertion now made? 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Snetpon Warwicksnine (5% §, viii. 
285.)—As the descendant of a former owner of Shel- 
don Hall, I shall be happy to give you any help. 
In the Inq. p.m. of Humphrey Stafford, Duke of 
Bucks, 38 Hen. VI., the manor of Sheldon—i.e. 
East Hall—and West Hall formed part of the 
possessions of that nobleman. In the Ing. p.m. 
of Sir Edward Devereux, Knight and Bart., 
1622, Sheldon was left to his son Sir George, 
Knight (Dugd., Buaron.). It descended to Pryce 
Devereux, tenth Viscount Hereford, at whose 
death, in 1748, I believe it to have been sold. 
Lord Digby in 1622 was Lord of the Manor. Sir 
Edward Devereux built Castle Bromwich, which, 
according to Dugdale, was sold in 1657 to Sir J. 
Bridgeman, whose descendant still holds it. 

HEREFORD. 

Tregoyd, Hay, R.S.O. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I find Sir George 
Devereux’s mother, Lady Devereux of Castle 
Bromwich, was an Arden of Park Hall, and Mrs. 
Arden’s (her mother) sister (they were Throck- 


morions) was Mrs. Sheldon. So I conclude Sheldon 
Hall was part of the possessions of the Sheldons, 
Duagdale’s Warwickshire tells all about the old 
families. 

A Passace 1x “Lycrpas” (5t §. ix. 67.)—In 
my note on Lycidas, 1. 46, I did not mean poii- 
tively to adopt the explanation of “ worm” as 
“ spider,” but merely to suggest the possibility of 
Milton’s having availed himself of a poetical 
licence of this kind. In that case my citation 
from Sir T. Browne’s Vulgar Errors would be to 
the point. But from what I have learned since the 
publication of my book, I am inclined to think 
that Milton meant nothing of the kind, and that 
he alludes to certain maggots (commonly known as 
“ flukes”) which infest the livers of sheep, and are 
the effect of cold and damp. This was first pointed 
out to me ina notice that appeared in the West- 
minster Review, Oct., 1874. If a new edition is 
wanted, I shall omit the reference to the “ spider,” 
and substitute what I now believe to be the true 
explanation. C. S. Jerrax. 

Windlesham, Surrey. 


I presume the word ought to be written “tainel- 
worm.” Take the following passage :— 

‘*There is found in the summer a kinde of spider called 

a tainct, of a red colour, and so little of body that ten of 
the largest will hardly out-weigh a grain. This by 
country people is accounted a deadly poison unto cows 
and horses, who, if they suddenly die and swell thereon, 
ascribe their death thereto, and will commonly say they 
have licked « (ainct."—Sir T. Brown's Pseudodore 
Epidemica, ed. 1650, p. 179. 
The worthy author goes on to state that he has 
administered the tainct to calves, horses, dogs, and 
chickens without their suffering any inconvenience. 
Perhaps, he suggests, another insect is to be 
blamed, the buprestis, or “ burst cow,” the cruca 
(eanker-worm), or the like; which buprestis (in 
Greek the sweller up of oxen) seems to be of very 
similar habits to the tainct, to wit, “a poisonous 
beetle which, being eaten by cattle in the grass, 
causes them to swell up and die.” 

Such dictionaries as I have at hand seem to have 
based their definitions of the tainct on Sir T. 
Brown’s account, viz. :— 

“Tainct, a» small red spider, infesting cattle in 
summer.”—Cole’s Dict., edit. 1701. 

“ Tainct, alittle red coloured insect, being a kind of 
spider that annoys cattle in the summer time.” —Phillips, 
New World of Words, edit. 1720. r 

“ Tainct, a small red spider, troublesome to cattle in 
summer time.”—Bailey’s Dict., fifth edit., 1731. 

“ Tainct, a kind of red coloured spider, very comm™ 
in the summer time.’’—Halliwell, Arch. and Prov. 
1840. 

Tainct seems curiously enough connected witha 
set of words in several European languages giving 
a parallel double meaning of scabbiness or scutf, 
and of a moth or rodent worm. For instance, 
take Fr. teigne, scurf or a hot scabbiness on the 
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head ; also a moth (Cotgrave). It. tigno, a mite, 
a wezell, a meal-worm, a corn-worm, a nut-worm, 
a grub, a cheese-grub, a moth that devoureth 
clothes ; tignoso, that hath a scald head ; tarma, 
a moth or worm breeding in woollen clothes ; 
tegna, the head-scurf, the dead scald (Torriano). 
Span. tina, a moth ; tina de la cabeca (of the head), 
the scurffe or white scaule (Minshew, Span. Dict., 
1623). Ihave heard it said in Cheshire of a very 
bald man, “He has the moth.” Apparently in 
Latin the double meaning holds, but the worm or 
vermin meaning is more large and general. Liat. 
tinea, & gnawing worm, a moth, wood, beehive, or 
figtree worm, one in the human body, used also of 
lice (Andrews’s Dict.). Tinea, a gnawing ulcer in 
the head (Phillips). Horatio, 


Ear-rincs: Gen. xxiv. 22 (5 §S. viii. 361, 
453.)—The word “ear-ring” here is probably due to 
the inaures of the Vulgate, which in like manner 
may be derived from the éveirva of the Septuagint. 
The use of the word is treated of in the article in 
Smith’s Dict. But to the occurrence of it, as there 
noticed, it may be added that St. Jerome explains, 
in his Commentary on Ezekiel, xvi. 12, how the 
special word cnaures came to have a general use, 
which may also apply to our “ ear-ring” :—“ Et 
dedi inaurem. super os, sive, nares tuas. Verbum 
Hebraicum Nezem (Of) excepto Symmacho, qui 
interpretatus est éxippiviov, omnes inaurem trans- 
tulerunt: non quo inaures ponantur in naribus, 
que ex eo quod de auribus pendeant inaures 
vocantur: sed quo circulus in similitudinem factus 
inaurium, eodem vocabulo nuncupetur: et usque 
hodie inter catera ornamenta mulierum, solent 
aurei circuli in os ex fronte pendere, et imminere 
naribus.”—Opp., tom. v. col. 134, ed. Migne, Par., 
1845, 
_The passages in which the word occurs some- 
times have no specification of the use, as Gen. 
xxiv. 22, Judg. viii. 24; sometimes state for the 
nose or forehead, as Gen. xxiv. 47, Ezek. xvi. 12; 
sometimes for the ears, as Gen. xxxv. 4. A com- 
parison of the renderings in our version, and of 
the marginal readings, with the Hebrew, leads to 
the supposition that our translators felt uncertain 
about the meaning of it in different passages. The 
aticle u.s. observes “that it originally referred to 

hose-ring, as its root indicates, and was trans- 
ferred to the ear-ring”; and that “in the majority 
of cases the kind is not specified, and the only 
dlue to its meaning is the context.” 

Ep. MarRsHALt. 

Sandford St. Martin. 


Rebecca’s jewel was a Nezem (nose-ring) Dt}, as 
proved by Proverbs: “A Nezem of gold in the 
nose of a swine: woman fair, of averted taste” ; 
AND perhaps contradicting, illogical, but 
not indiscreet or imprudent Ear- 


ring is more connected with {fN, the listening 
organ, and is possibly the 79) (ear-drops) of 
Isaiah iii. 19, as Mr. Sharpe translates. I hold 
that whereas Palestine was the archaic crossing 
country of mercantile caravans (like modern 
Belgium), the indigenous language incorporated 
foreign words of products of nature and art. Thus 
why do the Germans say, “Das Thermometer 
(Wermemesser) zeigte 17 Grad (Stufen, Tritte) 
Kiilte,” and let the Greek and Latin displace the 
indigenous words ? S. M. Dracn. 


Mac Manon Famiuies (5% ix. 7, 59, 97.)— 
I see tliat in my note on this subject the date of 
the death of Ross Mae Mahon has been inadver- 
tently wrongly printed; it was 1748, not 1740, 
Ross having succeeded his brother as Roman 
Catholic Primate for one year. As several of 
your readers appear to take an interest in these 
brothers, I will here give an exact copy of their 
tombstone, copied by myself on August 18, 1852, 
from the original in the old graveyard of Ematris 
or Edergole, in the barony of Dartrey, and county 
of Monaghan. On a flat stone in Edergole Church- 
yard ;— 
HIC IACET BERNARDUS ET ROCHUS 
MAC MAHON FRATRES GERMANI U- 
TERQUE SUCCESSIVE EPISCOPUS CLOG- 
HIRENSIS UTERQUE ETIAM SUC" ESIV- 
E ARCH-ARMACANUS TOT'S HIBN. PRIM- 
ATI, QUORUM NOBILISSIME GENERIS 
MEMOR PIETAS ATQUE EMULA DOC- 
TRINA VITAQUE TI’ULIS NON IM- 
PAR MERENTEM PATRIAM DECO- 
RAVERE. BERNARDUS OBIIT DIk 27 
MAU, 1747, eTaT 67, ROCHUS DIE 
29 oct., 1748, 49. 
AMBO PARES VIRTUTE 
PARES ET HONORIBUS AMBO. 
THIS MONUMENT WAS ERECTED 
BY MR ROGER MAHON BRO: TO THE 
DECEASED PRIMATS. ANNO DOM: 1750. 
Ey. Pu. Survey. 
Ettington Park, Stratford-on-Avon. 


Vere Essex Cromwe S. ix. 28.)—There 
was no relationship between the Welsh family from 
which the Protector was descended and that of 
Thomas Cromwell, who was created Earl of Essex 
in 1539. About that time Morgan, the son of 
William ap Yevan, had taken the more permanent 
family name of Williams, and married the sister of 
Thomas Cromwell. The family then assumed the 
designation of Cromwell als Williams. The first 
who bore this double name was Sir Richard 
Cromwell als Williams of Hinchinbrooke, the 
great-grandfather of the Protector. His son, Sir 
Henry, also adopted it, but his grandson, the 
father of the Protector, was styled only Robert 
Cromwell, and after this time the old Welsh name 
of Williams was wholly lost in this branch of the 
family in that of Cromwell. 

Hence the Protector could not trace any blood 
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descent from the Earl of Essex, though he might | 
do so from his father, from whom Vere Essex, | 
fourth and last Earl of Ardglass and seventh 
3aron Cromwell, was sixth in descent, whilst 
Oliver Cromwell, through the female line, was 
fifth in descent. Vere Essex Cromwell was not 
created Earl of Ardglass, but succeeded to the title 
in 1682, on the death of his nephew the third earl, 
and died in 1687, when the title became extinct. 
Epwarp So.ty. 


E. Q. will find, upon referring to the pages of 
Burke, that this nobleman was not created Earl of 
Ardglass, but succeeded to that dignity as fourth 
earl upon the decease of his nephew in 1682. The 
Earls of Ardglass were the descendants of Gregory 
Cromwell, the son and heir of Cromwell, Earl of 
Essex. The Protector derived his Cro:awell de- 
scent and name through the marriage of his great- 
grandfather, Sir Richard Williams, with the sister 
of the vicar-general. W. D. Piyx. 

Leigh, Lancashire. 


Lonpow Foes (5 §. ix. 28.)—Is it not the case 
that fogs in the London valley are caused by 
the great rarefaction of the air, owing to the 
quantity of gas that is burned during the night ? 
Fogs begin about the time that the gas is extin- 
guished, about 8 a.m., and become most intense 
at 10 or 11 A.M. W.S. L. 


Heracpic §. ix. 28.)—The arms and crest 
are those of a branch of the family of Hartopp ; 
but the beasts are otters, not beavers. 

J. Woopwarp. 

See Harleian Society's Publications, vol. ii. p. 196. 

G. J. A. 

Clifton Woodhead, Brighouse. 


Tue Worp “Reap” (5"§, ix. 28.)—“ Red” 
would certainly be a better way of writing the 
past tense of the verb “read.” It is not impro- 
bable that a corrupt pronunciation may result 
from the present mode of spelling the word. The 
verbs eat and beat have to some extent undergone 
this change for the worse, which they might have 
escaped had their past forms been written, accord- 
ing to their better pronunciation, et and bet. 

W. Spurrett. 

Carmarthen. 


“Tureestones” (5° ix. 28.)—The Auld 
Wives’ Lifts, Stirlingshire, are of this class. It is 
customary to creep on hands and knees between 
the upper and two lower stones. They are said 
to be Druidical. Joux 


A Servian Document (5 §. ix. 46.)—The 
document cited by Mr. Leveson Gower is clearly 


the confirmation of a gift of land to a certain 


Zhupan (a title, not a proper name) Vlesimir by | 


took the title of King of Servia. He was the 
natural son of Miroslav, brother of Tvardko, and 
ruled till 1396. The document is no doubt a 
curious one, and I can only hope that this and 
others of the kind, which form such interesting 
monuments of the old Servian civilization, will 
not be utterly destroyed in this grievous war. It 
is well known to scholars what a number of valu- 
able MSS. (far more important than this) have 
been lost while these unfortunate countries have 
been under Turkish rule. 

The Logothet was the title of the chief secretary 
of the Bosnian and Servian princes. As far as [ 
can form an opinion without seeing the original 
document, there would appear to be a few inaccu- 
racies in the translation ; but your readers must 
not be wearied with these minutiz. 

W. R. 


INDIA-RUBBER (5 §. ix. 29.)—I remem- 
ber these well some forty or forty-five years ago, 
They are not to be met with now. They were 
made of the genuine article, not of compo, as are 
the goloshes of the present day, and they were in 
every way more substantial. G. H. A. 

Pendleton. 


Tue or Man A Bap Ptace §. ix. 45.) 
—I have often heard the epigram Mr. Legs refers 
to, but could never gain any particulars about it. 
One conjecture which seemed to me plausible was 
that the last line (which, by-the-bye, should read 
“ choicest,” not “chosen ”) refers to that period, 
about the end of the last century, when the Isle 
of Man, affording an immunity from arrest, was 
the favourite haunt of broken-down gamblers, 
worn-out rovés, and generally of those who had 
lived “ not wisely, but too well.” H. Cromig 


“ NEITHER HAWK NOR BUzzARD” (5" §, ix. 46) 
— “Too high for the hawk, and too low for the 
buzzard,” were the words in which a Lincolnshire 
friend of mine delivered judgment on the matri- 
monial prospects of a well-educated girl who was 
the daughter of a tradesman in a country town. 

Sr. 


(5 ix. 68.)— Essays and 
Reviews, “ On the Study of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity,” by Baden Powell, p. 115: “Some have 
gone further, and have considered the application 
of miracles as little more than is expressed in the 
ancient proverb, jupors, which is sup- 
posed to be nearly equivalent to the rebuke, ‘An 
evil generation seeketh a sign,’ &c., Matt. xii. 38. 
—From a foot-note, Letter and Spirit, by Rev. J. 
Wilson, 1852.” The Greek words and comment 
on them may have only been taken by Baden 
Powell from Mr. Wilson, and by Mr. Wilson from 
the Diegesis of Taylor. None of them give their 


Stephan Dabisha, the Ban of Bosnia, who also | authorities, and it is well known the Rev. Mr. 
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Taylor scarcely ever did, and therefore he is not 
depended upon. W. J. Birca. 
xford and Cambridge Club. 


Pecuam Famity: Rever vet Treve Manor, 
co. Sussex (5" §, ix. 47.)—In the late Mr. Mark 
Antony Lower’s Historical and Genealogical 
Notices of the Pelham Family, printed for private 
circulation some five years ago, he records at p. 29 
how, in the 28th of Henry VI., Sir John Pelham 
and Alice his wife had a grant from his father of 
the manor of Treve with the knight’s fee, advowson 
of the free chapel there, and all reversions belong- 
ing to it. Mr. Lower further states that this 
manor of Treve is a place unknown, but that on 
the death of Sir John it devolved on an only 
daughter, Isabella, married to John Covert, second 
son of William Covert, of Sullington, co. Sussex. 
We can now, I venture to think, identify this 
manor of Treve, and that from the circumstance of 
its appearing in the De Banco Rolls, as recorded 
by your correspondent, under the title of Treve als 
Ryver. The manor of Rever is mentioned in a 
Subsidy Roll, Henry IV., 1411-12, relating to the 
county of Sussex, as follows. John Pelham holds 
the manors of Pelham, Ryvere, and Nutbourne, 
which are worth yearly, beyond reprises, 66/., viz. : 


Manor of Pelham on £10 
Manor of Nutbourne ... 


Rever or River was at Tollyngton, in Domesday 
Tolintune—a parish in the hundred of Rother- 
bridge, situate. a mile from Petworth. There is 
known to have been a chapel there, and in local 
nomenclature we still find enclosures called Chapel 
Field, Lady Field, Chantry Field, &c. Lotgar- 
shall, anciently Lodekersale, Lotegershale, and now 
Lurgashall, is likewise in the hundred of Rother- 
bridge, five miles from Petworth, and in the rape 
of Arundel. This clearly is the locality allotted to 
Emma Pelham. The other places referred to are 
close at hand : Upmerden, in the rape of Chichester ; 
also Merston, or Mersitone ; likewise Lynche, or 
(as in Domesday) Lince; Rumboldswyke, one 
mile from Chichester ; and Stopham, or Stopeham, 
in the same hundred as Lotgarshall and Tol- 
lyngton. 

There is yet another place which may have 
some connexion with these possessions. I mention 
it merely from a certain significance in the name. 
Treyford is also in the rape of Chichester. In 
Domesday it occurs as Treverde. Before the Con- 
quest it was held by Alard of Earl Godwin, but 
there is a break in its history from this period to 
the sixteenth century, when Sussex antiquaries 
‘0clate it with the Aylwins, an ancient county 
family, Joun Epwarp Price, M.R.S.L. 

60, Albion Road, Stoke Newington. 


There is a manor called River in the parish of 
1. This parish is situate in the rape of 


Arundel, and is distant about five miles south-west 
from Petworth. D. M. Stevens. 
Guildford. 


Lotgarshall and Ludgarsale are doubtless the 
present parish of Lurgashall, near Petworth, and 
Tolyngton would probably be Tillington parish, 
close to Petworth. The river Rother runs through 
part of the latter parish, and that portion of the 
village is known as River and River Common. 
There are three farms also in the parish named, 
respectively, River Farm, Little River Farm, and 
River Park Farm.  Tillington and Lurgashall 
parishes join. I hope this may prove of use to 
Mr. Etwes : but if he wishes for further informa- 
tion, and will communicate with me, I will try to 
obtain it for him. E. E. Street. 

Grayling Well, Chichester. 


The following note under “Tillington,” in 
Hussey’s Churches of Kent, Susser, and Surrey, 
p. 296, affords a clue to the identification of 
Tolyngton and the manor of Rever :— 

“ At River, in the northern part of Tillington [near 
Petworth], was once most probably a chapel, the names 
Chapel Field, Lady Field, Soul Field, and Chantry Field 
being still known there; and a stone coffin was dug up 
on the premises of River Farm.” 

To this Hussey adds his authority—Horsfield’s 
Sussex, vol. ii. p. 181. E. H. W. Duykry. 


Earzy Briratn (5" ix. 8.)—“ Conderco, Con 
derch, high point. Peak (of Derbyshire, or any 
other).” The Derbyshire “Peak” is, pace 
Ordnance map and other authorities, not a hill, but 
a large tract of the country, so that places many 
miles apart, eg. Hathersage, Castleton, Bakewell, 
Buxton, &c., are said to be in it as a district, not 
on it as a mountain. Kinder-scout, often mis- 
called the Peak, is not even a high point, but 
a lofty plateau two miles or more long, E. to W., 
about half as wide, N. to S., and 2,088 ft. high, at 
the new Ordnance datum, on the S.W. corner. In 
wet weather its surface drainage falls down the 
western cliffs in a grand shoot, which after heavy 
rain has been seen from Manchester glittering in 
the setting sun, but at other times steals away 
down crannies in the millstone grit of the upland, 
to leak out among the débris, hundreds of feet 
below, as the Kinder brook en route Hayfield, &c. 
Kinder-scout is at any rate good early British, 
Kin(cin)-dwr-sewd meaning in Cymraeg “high 
water cataract,” a name sufficiently appropriate, as 
the source must be 1,800 ft. above sea level. Not 
far off are the Cluther rocks—Cymraeg again, 
Cluder (pronounced Clidder) meaning a confused 
heap or litter. Near Snowdon are Y Glyderfawr 
and Y Glyderfach, Great and Little Cluder, and 
those who have ascended them, as all Snowdon 
tourists ought to do, will see how true the title is. 

H. B. Brvey. 


Sale, Manchester. 
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Fremisn (5 §. viii. 475; ix. 37.)—I must 
make a few remarks on W. M. M.’s rejoinder. 
He asks me to specify the limits of Flemish. Un- 
fortunately I have no linguistic map at hand ; but 
let him open Baedeker’s Guide, or even ask of any 
casual traveller who has visited Liége, and he will 
assuredly find that it is the chief town of the 
Walloon-speaking district. On my own shelves I 
have only the Poésies en Patois de Liége of Si- 
monon (1845). W. R. Morrrtt. 


BrisBaNnE OF Brispane (5 viii. 208, 293, 
397, 516.)—In the year 1840 there were issued the 
family pedigrees of Brisbane of Bishoptoun, Bris- 
bane Macdougall of Mackerstoun, and Hay of 
Alderstoun, framed from authentic documents by 
William Fraser, printed upon two large sheets of 
drawing paper. T. G. 8. 

Edinburgh. 


“Go to” (5 S. viii. 28, 94, 138.)—No one has 
pointed out, I think, that in French familiar con- 
versation one is always hearing “ Allez!” used 
interjectionally in the sense of defiant raillery ; 
indeed, a vulgar Frenchman’s argument, like Dog- 
berry’s, is interlarded with it at every point. 

Vixcent 8. Lean. 

Windham Club. 


RAFFAELLE LESS USEFUL THAN A PIN-MAKER 
(5" S. ix. 28, 117.)—R. R. points out that this 
expression was used by Tucker, Dean of Gloucester, 
at a meeting of the Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts. A very similar comparison is put by 
Voltaire into the mouth of the blasé Venetian 
nobleman Pococurante, in the novel Candide :— 

“* Ah, voili quatre-vingts volumes de recucils d’une 
académie des sciences,’ s’écria Martin; ‘ il se peut qu’il 
y ait la du bon.” ‘Il y en aurait,’ dit Pococurante, ‘si 
un seul des auteurs de ces fatras avait inventé seulement 
Vart de faire des épingles; mais il n’y a dans tous ces 
livres que de vains systémes, et pas une seule chose 
utile,’” 

I fancy the above quotation was written before 
Tucker made the depreciatory remark concerning 
Raffaelle. The story of those philosophical but 
not exemplary young people, Candide and Cuné- 
gonde, is known to have been much read in 
England at the close of the last century. 

Atpan Doray. 

20, Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square. 

[Voltaire died in 1778 and Tucker in 1799. ] 


“Sire” (5 §. viii. 26, 138, 318.)—This appears 
to be an interesting word. In the sense of to 
strain it can have nothing to do with A.-S. syl= 
filth, soil, a word with cognate forms in most 
European languages. Its root must rather be 
sought in the first two letters si, and the 1 be 
regarded as a secondary element, probably in- 
dicating a diminutive form. Such a root is widely 
extended with the signification of sifting or strain- 


ing; Eng. sieve is an example. Although jp 
German there is an exact equivalent in siebe, yet 
we have also sethe, a strainer, and sethen, to strain, 
In Icelandic sia is a strainer, used especially for 
a milk-strainer (Cleasby). Even in Greek we 
find o7)4m, to sift. The interesting part of the 
matter is that the root with an/ is not found 
in the dictionaries, and only appears to be 
preserved in the common speech of the north 
of England. French seau, of which the Norman 
form is seille, only means a bucket ; Lat. sitella, 
Cc. 0. B, 


This word is common all over the north of Scot 
land, where it signifies the passing of milk through 
a fine wire sieve. ‘The vessel in which the sieveis 
inserted is termed a milsie or milsey. Can this 
word be merely a corruption or abbreviation, which 
might naturally arise from hasty pronunciation, of 
milksieve? And may not sile be a similar corrup- 
tion or diminutive of settle? for settling and sileing, 
which are the removing of foreign or polluting 
ingredients or substances, have the same end in 
view. This seems to have as much probability as 
going back to Saxon roots to find the genealogy 
of the word. G.S., who thinks the Scottish form 
of the word is sine, appears to be confusing two 
entirely different words. Sine, or, more correctly, 
syne, means since or ago, e.g. “ Auld lang syne,” 
Anglic> (paraphrase), “Long, long ago.” Bat 
G. S. seems to have been thinking of our Scotch 
word synd, which I have sometimes heard pro- 
nounced syne, which signifies to rinse or slightly 
wash. C. 

Kelso. 


The Scottish form of this word, as given in 
Jamieson’s Dictionary, is certainly sile, and not 
sine, as supposed by G. S. It is a transitive verb, 
signifying to strain, and derived from the Sueo- 
Gothic word sil-a, colare, whence also sil, a strainer. 
It is also to be found in Dr. Webster (edit. 1864, 
by Goodrich and Porter), where the etymons are 
sila, Swedish and Armorican ; sielen, Low German ; 
siolaidh, Gaelic ; and siol, Irish ; all having the 
same meaning—to strain or filter. The word is 
rather uncommon, but still used in some districts 
of Scotland and perhaps in the northern parts of 
England, and almost invariably with reference to 
the straining a liquid through a sieve or colander. 

A. A 

Richmond. 


The same word is preserved in silt, a term 
familiar enough in Lincolnshire as describing the 
fine deposit left by the tide on “warp” lands 
Silt is a valuable word, as we have no other which 
describes the dregs left by an 


Tue Frecprare (5 §, viii. 286, 354, 376, 478) 
—The belief that the fieldfare is a migrant seems 
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have been accepted in Chaucer's time from the 
proverbial phrase, “ Farewell, feldefare !” in Rom. 
of Rose, 5513, and Troil. and Cres., iii. 861, 
which Tyrwhitt could not understand. 
Vincext Lean. 
Windbam Club. 


Drayton (5™ §. ix. 87.)—The name Drayton 
is one of those curious evidences of the succession 


of races which abound in our land. The first 
syllable is British, signifying “town.” Tre (pro- 


nounced dra), or, as it often for the sake of euphony 
becomes, dre, enters into the formation of the 
names of many places in the Principality. Every 
Drayton, therefore, may be looked upon as an 
ancient British town which was in existence when 
the Saxons came, who, not perhaps exactly under- 
standing the meaning of the term dre, called the 
place Dra-ton. There is a similar curious instance 
in the name of a parish in Cumberland —Torpen- 
how—where there is a hill called Torpenhow Hill, 
concerning which Hutchinson, in his History of 
Cumberland, ii. 353, says: “Every syllable of 
which word, in the several languages of the people 
which successively did inhabit the place, doth signify 
after a sort the same thing.” “The Britons call 
a hill pen. The Saxons succeeding them called 
the place Tor-pen, i.e. pinnacle pen. They who 
came next Torpen-how, that is the ‘how or hill 
Torpen.’” Hutchinson also gives two other pro- 
bable derivations, which I will only refer your 
readers to. W. F. Marsu Jackson. 


Axaris orn Akarivus Famiry (5 §. ix. 49.)—I 
am sorry that I am quite unable to answer IponEa’s 
queries except as regards one item. The supreme 
authority for grants of manors at any period is the 
Patent Roll, and that is to be seen at the Public 
Record Office. HERMENTRUDE. 


Orrick or THe Srracny (5 ix. 68,.)—I 
presuine (2. refers to the well-known passage in 
Twelfth Night, Act ii. sc. 5. I believe the word is 
now generally received as meaning the general, or 
military governor of the place, from oTpaTnyos, 
strategy, stratgy, stratchy, strachy. 
if your correspondent will turn to Charles 
Knight’s Pictorial Edition of Shakspeare, he will 
find in a note on the place nearly as much informa- 
tion as it is possible to collect on the point. Hialli- 
well notices the word, but imperfectly. 

we 
_ Nearly all to be said on this noted and almost 
“esperate Shakspearian crux may be found in voce 
~Strachy” in the Glossary (vol. ix. p. 419) of Dyce’s 
Shakespeare, second edition, 1867. Horatio. 


“ ” 2 4 
‘ Tra. sa, ” (5™ S. ix. 68) is an abbreviation for 
ny sanguinem.” In the Court Rolls of the 
Manor of Titsey such entries as the following occur 


In + Hen. IV.: “ Juratores presentant quod Johes 
Helyar injuste ‘traxit sanguinem’ de Valentino 
Mory ”; and again, in 7 Hen. IV.: “ Presentant 
quod Rob‘* Stonhurst injuste et contra pacem 
‘traxit sanguinem’ cum una Rakestel de Simone 
Coffyn.” “Item quod Joh™ uxor Johis Lambe 
contra pacem ‘traxit sanguinem’ de Alicia uxore 
Thome Cheseman cum pugillo suo ad insultum 
Titsey Place. 


The third passage surely should read, “ Et quod 
Felicia Muleward levavit hutesium injuste super 
Aliciam Foreward, ideo in misericordia.” A proper 
raising of a hue and cry could hardly be finable. 
Probably the transcriber has read “ hutesium ” for 
“ hutesiu [with an abbreviation mark over the final 
u] in.” Watrer Rye. 


In the court rolls which I have examined “ ex- 
traxit sanguinem” is commonly used, and the 
contraction takes the form of “ extra. sa.” or “ ex. 
sa.” K. P. D. 


Aw Work on Geometry (5 §, ix. 67.)— 
The work inquired for by B. H. J. is— 

“ Practical Geometry ; Or a New and Easy Method of 
Treating that Art, whereby the Practice of it is render’d 
plain and familiar, and the Student is directed in the 
most easy manner thro’ the several Parts and Progres- 
sions of it. Translated from the French of Monsieur 
S. Le Clerc. The Fourth Edition. Illustrated with 
Eighty Copper-Plates. Wherein, besides the several 
Geometrical Figures, are contain'd many Examples of 
Landskips, Pieces of Architecture, Perspective, Draughts 
of Figures, Ruins, &c. London, Printed for T. Bowles, 
Print and Map-seller in St. Paul’s Church-Yard; and J. 
Bowles, Print and Map-seller, at the Black Horse, Corn- 
hill. 

This title-page is taken from the copy in the Edu- 
cational Library at the South Kensington Museum. 
R. O. 


Fans (5 S, ix. 88.)—The Liverpool Art Club 
held a special exhibition of 176 fans in the club- 
house in the late autumn of last year (1877). An 
interesting and instructive introduction to the 
catalogue was contributed by Mr. G. A. Audsley, 
of Liverpool. The Wyatt collection of 148 fans, 
given to the nation by the late Sir M. Digby 
Wyatt and Lady Wyatt, a short time prior to the 
death of the former, is exhibited at the South 
Kensington Museum. Each fan is separately 
described by a label mounted with it. The collec- 
tion consists of English, French, Italian, Flemish, 
Dutch, German, Chinese, and Japanese fans. 

Groree WALLIs. 


South Kensington Museum. 

[It is announced that an exhibition of fans and a com- 
petition in the art of fan-making sre about to be held 
in the City, under the auspices of the Fan-Makers’ Com- 
pany—a guild founded in 1709, under a charter granted 
by Queen Anne, and which it is understood a vigorous 


‘requently, although not in an abbreviated form. 


| attempt is now being made to resuscitate.] 
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Epwarp Hype, or Crarenpon : Hype 
or Diyton §. viii. 409 ; ix. 16, 99.)—Edward 
Hyde, Earl of Clarendon (vide Banks’s Dormant 
and Extinct Baronage, vol. iii. pp. 193 and 638, 
edit. of 1809), was son of Henry Hyde, of Pyrton 
and Dinton, co. Wilts, who married Mary, dau. 
and heiress of Edw. Langford, of Trowbridge (vide 
Hutchins’s Dorset, vol. ii. p. 494, 2nd ed., 1803). 
He was third son of Lawrence Hyde, of West 
Hatche (vide Sir R. C. Hoare’s Wilts, and also E. 
Kite’s Brasses of Wilts, Tisbury Church), who was 
third son of Robert Hyde, of Norbury and Hyde, 
Cheshire (Inq. p. m., 22 Hen. VIII.), for whose 
pedigree to time of King Henry IIT. vide Orme- 
rod’s Cheshire, vol. iii. p. 394. 

Besides the family located at Dinton, as men- 
tioned above, there were also Hydes of Denton, 
Lancashire (vide Baines’s Hist. of Lancashire, 
vol. iii. p. 167). H. Barry Hype. 

Univ. Coll., Durham. 


Tae Wixpsor Sentinet anp Sr. Pavut’s (5% 
S. ix. 87, 114.) —The story mentioned by T. W. C., 
called “ The Thirteenth Chime : a Legend of Old 
London,” originally appeared in the Illuminated 
Magazine, about the year 1843 or 1844—TI think in 
either the third or fourth volume of that periodical, 
which was issued in quarto form, and was edited 
by Douglas Jerrold. It was illustrated by John 
Leech and Kenny Meadows, and, though well 
got up and conducted, its career was « very short 
one—to the best of my recollection, only running 
over two years. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Fevice or §, ix. 49.) 
—I spent a long summer day at Chioggia (pro- 
nounced Chioza) in 1875, exploring the place, and 
observing the folk and their ways ; and I saw and 
heard nothing of Felice Ballarin or any other 
rhapsodist. True, I did not ask about Felice, for 
I had forgotten Mr. Goodall’s graceful picture ; 
but a brilliant Sunday afternoon was just the time 
when he might have been expected to appear. As 
to Tasso, Byron says somewhere that in his time 
there were only three gondoliers who could recite 
him. I heard of one gondolier who could do so in 
1875, and only one. Mr. Bovcuier asks whether 
English fishermen and costermongers would care 
to hear Milton or Spenser recited. Certainly they 
would not; for, if they are “ worldlings,” they 
prefer beer ; and, if they are devout, they probably 
go to some philistine preacher who knows no more 
of Milton and Spenser than they do. But I can 


testify that in Yorkshire, at least, the fisher folk 
will listen to verse with interest, and even enthu- 
siasm, if it be written in their own dialect. 

Let me add that Chioggia is a pleasant and 
primitive place ; rude, indeed, but not unworthy 
of its renown as the scene of the famous war of 
Chioggia. 


The old white zendale of Venice is still 
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worn there by the women ; and, on Sundays 
least, there are two sights to see—the christening 
of the babies, who are all brought to church jy 
glass cases like so many wax dolls, and the toilet 
of the maidens, which is innocently performed jg 
public. Inall the side streets are long rows of girls 
lying prone on their backs at every doorstep, their 
bare brown feet extending over the stones, their 
heads on their mothers’ laps ; the mother, meap- 
while, combing out her daughter’s thick black 
tresses, and—well, giving them that minute inspec- 
tion which there is not time for during the week. 
A. J. M. 


Sotomon Gritpric : “ THe Miyiatvure” (5% 
S. ix. 87.)—A short account of the Miniature js 
printed in Mr. Maxwell Lyte’s History of Eton 
College, pp. 350-51, 384, where it is stated that 
“ Stratford Canning (now Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe) was the working editor.” The magazine 
was pecuniarily a failure, but its owners were 
relieved from all anxiety on this point through the 
purchase of the unsold copies by Mr. John Murny. 
This circumstance is said by Mr. Maxwell Lyte to 
have introduced that publisher to George Canning, 
the cousin of the principal editor of the magazine, 
With Canning’s assistance Murray took a fresh 
start in business, and by the aid of Canning’ 
friends, many of whom were writers in the 
Miniature, he was enabled to set on foot the 
Quarterly Review. W. P. Covurrser. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate. 

The word Grildrig is taken from Gulliver's 
Voyage to Brobdingnag. Gulliver says: — 

“She gave me the name Grildrig, which the family 
took up, and afterwards the whole kingdom. The word 
imports what the Lating call xanwnculus, the Italian 
homunceletion, and the English mannikin.” 

It was a happy name for the editor of a paper 
written for boys by boys. A. H. Caristis. 


Breap Sart ix. 48.)—In the North 
Riding, twenty or thirty years ago, a roll of new 
bread, a pinch of table salt, and a new silver groat 
or fourpenny piece were offered to every baby on 
its first visit to a friend’s house. This gift was 
certainly made more than once to me, and I 
recollect seeing it made to other babies. The groat 
was reserved for its proper owner, but the nurse 
who carried that owner appropriated the bread and 
salt, and was also gratified with a half-crown or 50, 
the tribute of those to whom she unveiled for the 
first time that miracle of nature, the British infant. 
The same custom, I believe, prevailed among the 


poor, except that the groat was omitted. Does it , 


prevail still, in any rank of life? A. J. M. 


Frencn Provers (5% §. viii. 406, 516.)—Cot- 
grave, edit. 1611, renders this proverb somewhat 
differently, “‘ Nulle maison sans passion’: Pro. 
‘No house without some humour,’” meanidg, 
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apparently, without some ailment, mental or bodily, 
inside it. Horatio. 


Ayti-Porpery Hymys anv Songs (5" §. ix. 49.) 
—Flacius Illyrieus, ob. 1575, published Varia 
Doctorum Piorwmque Virorum de Corrupto 
Eeclesie Statu Poemata. Bapt. Mantuanus, ob. 
¢. 1577, wrote a poem, De Calamitatibus Temporis. 
In the former of these Acron West will find 
various pieces on the subject of his query. The 
latter is a poem in several books relating to the 
same subject. E. M. 


Avrnors oF Booxs WantTeEp (5" §, ix. 108.) — 

The Tutor of Truth, 3 vols., 12mo., 1779.—The author 
was Samuel Jackson Pratt. An obituary notice in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for Oct., 1814, gives a full account 
of his life and literary career, which closed at Birming- 
bam on Oct.4 of that year. As a poet, novelist, and 
dramatic author he was one of the most prolific writers 
of hisday. In his early works he assumed the name of 
Courtney Melmoth. It is said that ‘no man who ever 
attained public distinction was more exempt from envy.” 
However this may be, it is certain that Mr. Pratt met 
with a most unfriendly critic in the compiler of Literary 
Memoirs of Living Authors, 1798, who, after three pages 
of sarcasm, finishes by saying that “if he ever wrote for 
fame, he seems mightily to have mistaken the means of 
obtaining his object.” W. H. ALtyorr. 


Actors oF QuoraTions WantTeD ix, 
108.)— 
“Tn the glow of thy splendour.” 
The above is a very poor translation of some extremely 
beautiful lines in one of Metastasio’s minor poems, x 
Epithalamium on the Marriage of “Jl Principe della 
Kocea.” The original begins thus :— 
** Scendi propizia 
Col tuo splendore, 
O bella Venere, 
Madre d’ amore.” 8. L. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ke. 

Non-Christian Religious Systems.—Islam. By J. W. H. 
Stobart, B.A., Principal, La Martiniére College, 
Lucknow.— Buddhism. By T. W. Rhys Davids, 
Barrister-at-Law, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 
(8.P.C.K. Depositories.) 

We have here two more instalments of the useful series 

course of publication by the venerable society. Mr. 

Stobart’s volume on Islam does not profess to be anything 

more than a compilation from the best known authorities. 

The subject chosen by Mr. Stobart is a most interesting 

one at the present crisis, whether we turn our eyes to 

Turkey, Persia, or British India, and we should have 

been glad to have had some touches of personal ex- 

perience of Mahometanism in our Indian Empire from 
one who must have a certain familiarity with it. From 

4 philosophical point of view the Shia sect is the most 

interesting division of Islam, and it is also the only one 

in which there has been a development in the direction 
of asceticism—a point not noticed by Mr. Stobart, though 
it was very ably treated in the Home and Fore ign Review 
during its short but brilliant career. The Wahabee 
reform, to which the Principal of La Martiniére does 

draw the attention of his readers, is one of no little im- 

portance as a source of occasional outbursts of fanaticism 


in British India. Mr. Stobart's judgment of the founder 
of Islam seems to strike the balance fairly between 
exaggerations on either side. 

Mr. Rhys Davids is one of a small band of Buddhist 
scholars in this country, which has lost a mighty athlete 
by the lamented death of Prof. Childers. The manual 
produced by so competent a specialist is therefore a com- 
pilation of a far higher than the average calibre. The 
subject is a most perplexing one, from its superficial like- 
nesses to Christianity. Buddhist monasteries, Buddhist 
rosaries, even a Buddhist Pope, so to speak, all combine 
to puzzle the Christian student of a religious system 
which ‘ignores the existence of God.” ‘The English 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Clifton, who is stated to have 
been leading the recitation of the rosary at the Vatican 
when Pius IX. was ix articulo mortis, was doubtless far 
from thinking how a similar function might be at that 
moment in progress among the snows of Ladakh or on 
the shores of the Yellow Sea. Yet it is not nece-sary to 
suppose that either was derived from the other, for 
Prof. Monier Williams points out in a recently pub- 
lished letter that in each case similar causes probably 
produced like effects. It is calculated that there are at 
least 200,000 Buddhists in European Russia, so that, in- 
dependently of its importance as a factor in the politics 
of the Far East, the subject is well worthy of study by 
Europeans. Those who have not leisure for the larger 
works of Spence Hardy, Alabaster, &c., may with con- 
fidence take Mr. Rhys Davids for their guide to the 
general features of this remarkable religious system. 
But we should like to understand how Mr. Rhys Davids 
reconciles in his mind the apparent antinomy. which 
we feel unable to reconcile, in his account of Nirvana, 
as being a moral condition and yet implying, he admits, 
the cessation of individual existence. Both works are 
provided with suitable maps, which cannot fail to add to 
their utility, but why is the map illustrating Buddhism 
bound into its volume upside down? Can this be a 
feature of hitherto unknown Buddhist ritual ? 


The Reform of Convocation (Rivingtons) is the title of 
a speech delivered at the Lichfield Diocesan Conference 
of 1877 by one who, whether as Dean of the diocese or as 
having been elected Prolocutor of Canterbury in four 
successive Convocations, is entitled to a respectful hear- 
ing. Dean Bickersteth’s views embody perhaps the 
minimum of reform which is likely to be acceptable to 
those who think that Convocation exists for other than 
merely ornamental purposes.— Prototypogra phy (Toronto, 
Copp, Clark & Co.) is the somewhat startling heading of 
an historical sketch of early Continental and English 
printing, contributed to the Canadian Institute Caxton 
Celebration by Dr. Scadding, Canon of the Cathedral 
Church of St. James, Toronto. The works of the Aldine, 
Elzevir, Plantin, and other great presses are briefly 
passed in review, but the author takes no note either of 
the Veronese press, which certainly had native printers 
as early as 1472, or of the Italian claim for the invention 
of the art by Panfilo Castaldi of Feltre—Mr. Alfred 
Dawson, F.R.A.S., in a Theory of Gravity and of the 
Solar Process (Pickering), is not satisfied apparently with 
the fact that gravitation has been “invented,” and that 
the “verbal statement of the law is left, a grand 
mysterious postulate,” but wishes to probe the mystery, 
and solve the difficulties which surround it. We are 
willing to grant the “materiality of matter,” and to 
admit a doubt as to the materiality of the “magnetic 
fluid,” but after having made these allowances we still 
find ourselves enveloped in a certain nebula of doubt as 
to what we have learned from Mr. Dawson's laboriously 
constructed hypotheses.—Dr. Spencer T. Hall, M.A., 
sends us a handy guide to Pendle Hill and its 


Surroundings (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.),in which he 
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tells the story of that “very great high hill,” which 
George Fox climbed in 1652, being “ moved of the Lord 
to go up to the top of it,” and thereafter “to declare 
Truth in a paper to the priests and professors.”—Mr. 
John 8. Storr,in a pamphlet on Russia as Jt Js (Tritbner 
& Co.), asks the pertinent questions, “‘ Why go to Russia?! 
Why write anything about it?” He himself furnishes 
us with the answer that, in his case at least, “ both of 
these desires were irresistible.” As he confesses to 
thinking Mr. Gladstone “ restless and emotional,” and 
Lord Beaconsfield a “ special-pleading novelist, devoid of 
statesmanship,” we are hardly surprised that he should 
sum up the situation in the words, “ Everywhere is dark- 
ness, distrust, falsehood—leading to chaos.” 


Qurex Katuarine DE VALots.—Mr. explained 
the drawings on the screen referred to ante, p. 121, which 
were made by him from the remains when the box was 
firstopened. He described the bones as much destroyed 
on the upper surfaces by the action of quicklime. The 
front of the skull was entirely wanting. No vestige of 
the body remained. All the ribs and vertebrae had been 
removed, and the collar-bones and those of the neck 
rested immediately on the hips. The arms were com- 
plete, although the bones of the fore arms were turned 
round the reverse way, The feet were perfect, and the 
muscles of the legs remained undisturbed and were re- 
markably well preserved. A large quantity of cere cloth 
had been gathered together round the lower extremities. 
The bed of the lead on which the remains lay was com- 
posed of debris of the coffin, fragments of bone, and the 
cere cloth more oriess acted upon by the lime. One 
rib alone—the uppermost—was found, and all the teeth 
had disappeared. Although dried and mummified at 
the period when seen by Fuller, Pepys, and Dart, the 
appearance of the remains was now entirely altered by 
exposure to damp during ninety-nine years in the deposi- 
tory adjoining the Percy Vault in St. Nicholas’s Chapel. 
Judging from the measurement of the bones, Queen 
Katharine of Valois must have been remarkably tall. 

[The above would have been appended to our first Note 
had it not reached us at too late an hour. } 


Re ics of Fire Worsnip 1x Scortanp.—A few daysago 
I cut the following from the Daily News:—“ On the last 
Any of the year, old style, which falls on January 12, the 
‘sxtival of ‘The Clavie’ takes place at Burghead, a fish- 
iz village near Forres. On a headland in that village 
stiil stands an old Roman altar, loca!ly called the ‘ Douro.’ 
On tive evening of January 12 a large tar-barrel is set on 
fire and carried by one of the fishermen round the town, 
while the assembled folks shout and halloa. If the man 
who carries the barrel falls it isan evil omen. The man 
with the lighted barrel having gone with it round the 
town carries it up to the top of the hill, and places it on 
the ‘Douro.’ More fuel is immediately added. The 
sparks as they fly upwards are supposed to be witches 
and evil spirits leaving the town. The people therefore 
shout at and curse them as they disappear in vacancy. 
When the burning tar-barrel falls in pieces the fisher- 
wives rush in and endeavour to get a lighted bit of wood 
from its remains. With this light the fire on the cottage 


hearth is at once kindled, and it is considered lucky to 
keep in this flame all the rest of the year. The charcoal | 
of the Clavie is collected and put in Lits up the chimney, | 
to prevent the witches and evil spirits coming into the | 
house. The ‘Douro’ (i.e. the Roman altar) is covered 

with a thick layer of tar from the fires that are annually | 
lighted upon it. Close to the ‘ Douro’ is a very ancient 

Roman well, and, close to the well, several rude but | 


Worpswortn'’s Portmanteau.—I transcribe the fol. 
lowing item word for word from a catalogue of books 
and curiosities just received. It is difficult to realize the 
kind of collector whose 18s. 6d. will be forthcoming ;— 
“7. An old Portmanteau (shabby) formerly the Pos 
Wordsworth's, with name inside and date 1820, Smajj 
size, 18s. 6d.” Horatio, 

Accorp1NG to the Report just issued the English Dialect 
Society have made arrangements for work with reference 
to Cheshire, Cumberland, and Somersetshire. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

CORRESPONDENTS generally are requested to send their 
communications as letters—not by book post 

Sera Warr (“ Douglas Queries.”)—Have you not been 
anticipated by our correspondents viii. 471)! 
Possibly you might be able to supplement by a short note 
the information there given. 

F. Rosentuan(Hanover.) —Many thanks. Please send 
another copy, and run your pen through the notes, 
making other necessary corrections in the margin. 

Unepa will, on consideration, see that his query con- 
cerning a “ great mathematician ’’ may possibly refer to 
a gentleman still living. The portrait was that of Eliza- 
beth, Duchess of Devonshire. 

L. H.—The chronogram on Queen Elizabeth, inlica- 
ting the year of her death, mpcutt., is— 

**My Day Is Closed In Immortality.” 

W. F. R.—Dunnage=loose substances laid on the 
bottom of a ship asa bed for heavy goods (Stormonth’s 
Eng. Dicet.). 

J.M.— 

“ Arma amens capio, nec sat rationis in armis.” 
Eneid, ii. 314. 

D. F. (Hammersmith.)—The usage referred to is 
directed by the Rubric in the Marriage Service. 

J. M. (Perth.)—Please let your notes be as brief as 
possible, 

H. R. M.—Ye Gentlemen of England is a'tered from 
an old ballad by Martin Parker in the Pepys collection. 

Sevex (“ Heraldry,” ante, p. 108.)—We have a letter 
for you. 

Horatio.—“ Lycidas "’ too late. 

W. F.—Constrained to decline—with thanks. 

8. A. Putiuirs.—Baron Stourton and Mowbray. 

A. F. G, Leveson Gower.—A proof shall be sent. 

W. B. Neciey (Pittsburg, U.S.A.) —Letter forwarded. 

A. J. (Brechin.)—Please repeat. 

R. S. not enclosed. 

Errata.—P. 111, col. 2, 1. 16 from top, read Arwytl 
Glo ab Seithenyn. P. 114, col. 2,1. 29 from top, for 
“ Bucks,” read Berks. P. 115, col. 1, 1. 14 from bottom, 
for “ argillaceous state,” read argillaccous slate. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed te “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”— Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 2), 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 


curious Roman sculptures can be seen let into a garden | munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


wall. H. A. W. 


| to this rule we can make no exception. 
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